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NOTABLE NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


Stewart and Coe’s First Days SHAW'S PEOPLE OF OTHER Bacon’s New French Course $1.00 


$ 25 A NV D 30 Comprises the essentials of the grammar with a series of 
ing Provides lessons in conversation, reading, and writing, illustrated conversations in Paris. Presents the language 
5 from the very beginning of school work. Beautifully By Epwarp R. SHAW, Dean of the School as it is spoken. 
ora- illustrated. of Pedagogy, New York University. ; 
and The Baldwi Pri Prepared in accordance with the results of recent Lancaster’s Manual of English 
ork e Baldwin Primer . . . $ .30 pedagogical observation. Designed to meet the History—Revised Edition $1.00 
ies agin on the well-established principlee of mental sci- child's natural desire to hear of the strange peoples Brought down to date; giving a clear idea of Great 
“a i. child study, and progressive expansion. Numerous + other lands, and to learn about their many pe- Britain's position on all recent important questions, in- 
illustrations. oe cluding the War with the Boers. 
‘her culiarities. 
od Carpenter’s Geographical Reader : HALLECK’S HISTORY OF ENG Smith’s Smaller History of | 
South Ameri F ti 
u mere. —R d Edit 1.00 
| 1.25 Rome evise ition $1. 
tire ge LISH LITERA TURE : $ Original features preserved. Includes the recent re- 
ief characteristics of the ERP TS 
entire continent and its peoples. ° ; By ReuBEN Post HALLECK, M.A. (Yale). pon ong investigations. Attractive new maps and 
oe The subject is treated as a relative whole, and 2 : 
wae Scott’s Quentin Durward the general drift of literary thought is clearly por Stern’s Geschichten vom : 
(Norris) .50  trayed. Special attention is paid to literary move- Rhein $ .85 
No novel in English fiction more vividly depicts the age ments, to the essential qualities which differentiate A series of connected stories which provide both de- 
of chivalry at the beginning of its decline, and shows the one period from another, and to the animating spirit _lightfal reading and material for German conversation and 
* rising powers of the people. of each age. composition. 
Single copies of any of these books sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
3 AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
x 
Netw York CINCINNATI CHIcaGco Boston ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
ge- 
. | New Books on a New Plan ° 
z THE THIRD BOOK THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING —-Five Books 
oe G d d Y By Superintendent GEORGE I. ALDRICH, Springfield, Mass., 
On. I t t R d 4 and ALEXANDER FORBES, Chicago, III. 
ra 1 era ure Ca ers Prepared by practical teachers, these books are in every sense Trexr-Booxs Reapine. 
ed Will be Ready in April. * Attention is invited especially to the following 
ta- DISTINCTIVE FEATURES: 
The First and Second Books have already been issued, and the remaining books Abundant Drill Work, including valuable Review Exercises, 
“ of the series will follow at short ietaryals, Keys to Pronunciation and exact Diacritical Marking, leading pupils to self-help. 
he Carefully Graded and Illustrated in Colors. The careful Gradation of Lessons and registering of new words in each lesson. 
; The instructive and interesting character and the great variety of the Subject Matter, and its 
systematic arrangement, Many ot the lessons school work, 
he : The excellent Illustrations, which both instruct, and create taste for Art. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 
29, 31, and 33 E. roth Street, New York. BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. New York. Chicago. Boston. 
Zi 9 THAYER STREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Provipence, R. I., DEC. 19, 1899. 
NICHOLS’S “I consider the ‘ Graded Lessons in Arithmetic,’ by Wilbur F. Nichols, the best series of arithmetics yet published for the general 


= GRADED LESSONS purposes of the grammar school course. The old method, pursued according to the plan of the ordinary text-book, is, in several partic- 
ulars, unpedagogical and unwise. The whole system of instruction in arithmetic’ is in need of reorganization in accordance with the 


ed IN ARITHMETIC. natural order of development of the child, and with the purpose of producing more actual power to think mathematical thought. 
Books Il., Hl., IV., V., Vl., VIL, VIII “Mr. Nichols has, to a considerable extent at least, avoided the old errors and embodied the new principles, which must be recog- 
nized as in the line of genuine reform.” ISAAC O. WINSLOW, Principal. 
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Look over your supplies and see whet you will 
need for next season; send samples to the . . 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER COMPANY 


and we will send a reply at once informing you what we can furnish same for. 
If prices are satisfactory, make up your order and send it in. Do not wait until 
4 July or August before sending tt in, but send it in at once, As a gentle re- 


7 minder, see how your supply of the following is: 


Practice Papers Composition Books Practice Papers in Pads Drawing Tablets 
Examination Papers Students’ Note Books Pencil Pads Water Color Blocks 
Bookkeeping Papers Stenographers’ Note Books Spelling Pads Spelling Tablets 
P Composition Papers Spelling Books White Pads Pencil Tablets 
Drawing Papers Drawing Books Manila Pads 
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EDUCATION. 


EUROPE 


Vacation Art Tours to Europe 
PARIS EXPOSITION 


Send for full descriptive circulars to 
WALTER 8. GOODNOUGH, 
Director of Art Instruction in Public Schools 
267A Lewis AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


J, L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 
-.--BETWEEN.... 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


andall Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with la‘est improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
your nesrest ticket agent, or address 


Cc. M. BURT, 
A. 8. CRANE, Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


....-GILLOTT’S NEW _FINE-POINTED PENS..... 


1065, OF FICIAL. 


Especially Smooth end Durable. 
, Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 


1066, REGISTRY. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 


APROW HEAD 


1067, ARROWHEAD. 


- 91 John Street, New York. 


ARE YOU GOING SOUTH 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND STATES? 


The Best Route to Travel 
Is From Boston to Norfolk, Va. 
BY THE 


Merchants and Miners’ Steamers. 


—o-— 


The most elegantly fitted boats, finest state- 
rooms, and best meals. The rate, including 
meals and staterooms, is less than you can 
travel by rail, and you get rid of the dust and 
changing cars. 

If you want to go South beyond Norfolk, to 
Southern Pines and Pinebluff, the Winter 
Health Resorts, or to Vaughan, N. C., the 
Pennsylvania Colony headquarters, Peachland, 
N. C., the New England Colony, Statham, Ga., 
the Ohio Colony and headquarters of the 
Union Veterans’ Southern settlements, you 
can connect with the Seaboard Air Line. For 
information as to rates of travel address W. 
P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

For information as to farming or mineral 
lands, water powers, manufacturing -sites, or 
winter resorts, rates of board, rent of cottages, 
&c., address JOHN PATRICK, Chief Indus- 


Teachers Wanted, dation, Suits ior suaito- 


rium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WINSHI 


Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the nt. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
Made only by A. B. DICK COTIPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 ct 


Send to 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


“ One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 
Tuomas M. Batwier, Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well; and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.”— 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


aris Exposition. 
H. GAZE & SON'S 56th YEAR. 


Programmes now ready fora series of attract- 
ive ana comprehensive tours under personal escort 
and including all expenses, ranging in price from 
$225 to $300, according to length of tour. Also su- 
perior arrangements for independent travel. 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston. Tel. 956. 


trial Agent, S. A. L., Pinebluff, North Carolina. 


Any Subscri ber 


of the Journat or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by ‘ 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent, 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Jilustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


BOSTON : 3 Somerset St. 


THE, WEEK IN REVIEW. 


If “all the world wondered” at the charge of the Ligh\ 
Brigade at Balaklava,—as Tennyson sang,—it has 
wondered no less at the obstinate resistance made by 
General Cronie, in the bed of the Modder river at 
Paardeburg against a British force which outnumbered 
his probably eight to one. He fought desperately for 
eight days, without even a lull sufficient to allow him to 
bury his dead, and surrendered finally, on the morning 
of February 27, only after the British lines had been 
pushed up to within eighty yards of his own, and further 
resistance was wholly futile. The force included in his 
surrender numbered about four thousand men, with fif- 
teen guns. It seeins probable that hundreds of his men 
must have got through the British lines somehow and 
escaped, and also that his more important guns were in 
some way spirited away. 


This obstinate and bloody resistance was not without 
purpose. It held in check General Roberts’ great army, 
and gave the Boers a week’s time in which to concen- 
trate their forces and make new lines of defense. The 
loss of General Cronje and his army is a heavy blow to 
the Boer cause, but not necessarily~-a fatal one. If not 
at Bloemfontein, then further along on the road to Pre- 
toria, perhaps at Winburg, where the ground is more 
favorable, they will resist the British advance. They ar 
already gathering their forces together for that purpose. 


The relief of Ladysmith followed quickly upon the 
surrender of General Cronje, and was even more wel- 
come news in England. Contrary to the general ex- 
pectation, the Boers in Natal, although they had de- 
spatched part of their force into the Free State to aid 
Cronje, made a stubborn resistance to General Buller’s 
advance toward Ladysmith, and contested every foot of 
the ground north of the Tugela. It was only after a 
week or ten days of incessant fighting that the advance 
column of the relieving force entered Ladysmith Wednes- 
day and was followed by General Buller the next day. 
It was none too soon, for the garrison was nearly ex- 
hausted with sickness and privation, and had been long 
subsisting on short rations. Altogether, the British 
losses in the siege of ‘Ladysmith and the different at- 
tempts to relieve it amount to nearly seven thousand 


men. The Boers apparently have left a sufficient force 
to defend the passes, and have gone into the Free State 
to bar the advance of Gentral Roberts. 

* * 


The conference committee on the gold-standard bill 
reached an agreement on a bill closely modeled upon 
that which passed the senate, but stronger, in some re- 
spects, than either the house or senate bill. It declares 
the -gold dollar to be the standard unit of value, in 
terms which cannot be misunderstood, and which do not 
depend, as this section in the senate bill did, upon an 
uncertain interpretation of previous policy. It provides 
for setting aside a gold reserve of $150,000,000 to main- 
tain all forms of money at a parity with this standard; 
and it makes it the duty of the secretary of the treasury, 
if this reserve falls below $100,000,000 to sell gold bonds 
to replenish it. It forbids the use of the proceeds of 
such bond sales for current expenses, thus preventing 
the repetition of the practice which prevailed under the 
Cleveland administration; and it puts a stop to what Mr. 
Cleveland called “the endless chain” by requiring that 
greenbacks, after being redeemed in gold, shall not be 
paid out except for gold. 


* + * 


The new bill retains, in a modified form, the bimetallic 
amendment which was added in the senate, and which 
has a sentimental rather than practical significance. It 
retains also the provisions of the senate bill for refund- 
ing outstanding three, four, and five per cent. bonds, in 
two per cent. bonds running thirty years. It makes sev- 
eral material changes in the laws regulating natiorial 
banks; permitting them to issue notes up to the full par 
value of the bonds deposited to secure circulation, in- 
stead of to ninety per cent. of their value, as at present; 
and authorizing the establishment of banks with only 
$25,000 capital in places which have a population of not 
more than 3,000. These changes will result in a con- 
siderable increase in the volume of bank currency. 


The serious differences which developed among the 
Republicans of the house over the Puerto Rican revenue 
bill made necessary a compromise upon the bill reported 
by the ways and means committee, and the substitution 
of a fifteen per cent. duty for the twenty-five per cent. 
rate imposed in that bill. There was also a clause 
added, limiting the continuance of the tariff to two 


years. In this form the bill passed the house by a vote 
of 172 to 161. The really crucial point in this question 
was the imposition of any tariff at all; since that in- 
volves, as has been already explained in this column, the 
important question whether the constitution of its own. 
force extends to the new insular possessions. It is 
understood that a test case under the Puerto Rican tariff 
will be brought before the supreme court as soon as pos- 
sible, in order to get the judgment of the court on this 
constitutional point. 


The bill giving to Hawaii a permanent govérnment 
closely corresponding to that of the existing territories, 
including a delegate in congress, passed the senate on 
Thursday. There was no such excitement over this bill 
as over the Puerto Rican bill in the house, for the con- 
stitutional questions involved in the latter did not enter 
into the Hawaiian bill, which gives the islands free 
trade with the United States and makes them a regular 
customs district. The debate was a languid one, and the 
bill was passed without a division. There are some 
differences between this bill and that reported to the 
house by Mr. Knox, but they are not of a vital character; 
and it seems probable that within a short time the 
anomalous state of affairs now existing in Hawaii will 
give place to a settled order of things. 


* * 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago, who has gladdened the 
hearts of the governing boards of so many colleges dur- 
ing the past ten years by his generous and discriminat- 
ing gifts, has announced his purpose to distribute the 
remainder of his fortune. The gifts already made reach 
a total cf about two and a half million dollars; and his 
remaining property is valued at one and a half million 
collars. The institutions which receive the new gifts 
will do sc under a promise to pay an annuity amounting 
tc two per cent. of the principal for the maintenance of 
the doctor and his wife while they live; but this condi- 
tion is not an onerous one, as the doctor is in his eighti- 
eth vear. With the homely good sense which has char- 
acterized hie methods hitherto, the doctor says that he 
prefers to he his own executor, and to prevent the 
ciminuticn of his gifts through inheritance taxes or pos- 
sible litigation over bequests. If the late Mr. Fayer- 
weather of New York had done this, things would lave 
heen much easier for the colleges which he meant to 
help. 
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THE BIG FOUR AND THE LITTLE MAN. 


[Read before the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
February 17, 1906, and printed by request of the club, 
through the kindness ot Lee & Shepard, who have the 
copyright on “Whiffs from Wild Meadows.’’] 


There was a man—a miglity man— 
Who wrete a mighty grammar, 

To be beat into children’s heads, 
And knocked in with a hammer. 

And if you wish for grammar lore, 
His book’s the place to seek it; 

It tells us how to speak our tongue 
The way we ought to speak it. 

A learned book filled up with rules,— 
With rules of all conceptions,— 

Ten thousand rules from all the schools, 
Ten million more exceptions. 


There was a man—a mighty man— 
Who had a mighty “projik”’ 

To write a great Compendium 
Of Universal Logic. 

He told us how to range our facts 
In proper collocation, 

To analyze and synthesize, 
And keep from obfuscation. 

By his advice the target truth 
By hot shot could be shot full; 

He told us how to think our thoughts, 
And make our thinking thoughtful. 


There was a man—a mighty man— 
A mighty rhetorician, 

Who made a rhetoric that ran 
Into the twelfth edition. 

He taught us not to write like clowns, 
Or any coarse clodhopper, 

But how to write with elegance 
Pre-eminently proper. 

He told us how to write our thoughts 
In true concatenation, 

And fix and rig ’em up in style, 
By rule and regulation. 


There was a man—a mighty man— 
‘Who made a contribution 

To wisdom’s great totality— 
A work on elocution. 

He told us how to throw our arms 
To make our words emphatic, 

And told us how to twist our mouths, 
To make our speech dramatic; 

He told us how to coo like doves, 
Or roar like any bison; 

And told us how to throw our voice 
All over the horizon. 


There was a man—a little man— 
A very little fellow, 

Who used to stand upon the stand, 
Just stand right up and bellow. 

He mauled and murdered rhetoric, 
Threw logic in confusion, 

And broke all the commandments of 
The Book of Elocution. 

He filled the palpitating air 
With universal clamor, 

With cracked debris of rhetoric, 
And ragged shreds of grammar. 


One day the great grammarian, 
And the great rhetorician, 

And the great elocution man, 
Likewise the great logician, 

Went down to hear this little man, 
This very little fellow, 

To see him mount upon the stand, 
And then to hear him bellow. 

Loud sneered the great grammarian, 
Pooh-poohed the rhetorician, 

The elccution man was shocked, 
And shocked the great logician. 


But while they sneered, these learned men, 
The ignorant congregation 
Showed its tumultuous delight 
In thunderous acclamation. ‘ 
For oh! this man—this little man— 
This very little fellow, 
Played on their fears and hopes at he 
A smile-or-tear compeller. 
For though he was a little man, 


He was a mighty fellow, 
And played upon men’s heartstrings as 
Upon a violoncello. 


The people cried, and clapped, and wept, 
And soon the rhetorician, 
Grammarian, elocution man, 
Likewise the great logician, 
. Were laughing just like common men, 
Or crying just like women, 
While through this sea of eloquence 
The little man was swimmin’. 
And loud haw-hawed and loud boo-hooed 
These deep and learned fellows— 
His hands were on their heartstrings, and 
He played his violoncellos! 


Now grammar’s good, and logic’s good, 
And rhetoric’s good and proper, 

And elocution’s excellent 
To train the coarse clodhopper; 

But this my little fable shows, 

. My little fable teaches, 

The man with genius in his soul 
All formulas o’er-reaches. 

He breaks the rules of scribes and schools, 
As fast as they can make ’em, 

And grammar men and logic men 


All go to hear him break ’em. 


Dr. L. D. HARVEY, Wisconsin, 
President Department of Superintendents, N. EF, A., 1900-1. 


ANENT DIPLOMAS. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPEK. 
Headmaster Brighton High School, Boston. 


What do they mean—these more or less beauti- 
fully engraved diplomas? Here is a Latin docu- 
ment before me. It reads:— 

Schola Latina Roxburiensis 
In Republica Massachusettensi 
Omnibus Ad Quos Hae Literae 

Pervenerint Salutem 
Notum Sit Quod 

Studiornm in hae Schola curriculum bene ac 
fideliter confecit, eique in rei testimonium Curatores 
hoe diploma tribui curaverunt. 

Datum, Bostoniae, Quinto Nonas Julias, A. D. 

MDCCCLXXV. 
Praeceptor. —Curatorum Praeses. 

You may fill out the blanks with such names as 
the cireumstances warrant. All very fine, isn’t it? 
“Bene ac fideliter confecit”—yes, but all the gradu- 
ates obtained the same commendation. The benefi- 
cent rain of compliment fell on the just and the 
unjust with an impartiality as striking as that of the 
sky. 

Have you ever noticed in somewhat antiquated 
diplomas the rhetorical flourish “with the highest 
honors of the institution”? And have you ever 
stopped to consider the fact that the diploma itself 
was “the highest honors of the institution,” and that 
all the graduates rev elled in those “highest honors”? 
The same kind of generosity characterizes almost 
all of the diplomas granted by secondary schools, 
until one is forced to the conclusion that a sheep- 
skin, like charity, “covers a multitude of sins.” 


General Butler’s somewhat startling assertion to the 
effect that Harvard would do well to confer a degree 
on him, on the ground that he was about the only 
Massachusetts governor who could translate the 
diploma, was, of course, one of those playful exag- 
gerations for which the general was noted. It is an 
interesting fact, however, that many holders of 
Latin diplomas cannot translate them. An unusu- 
ally “seedy” man once applied to me for help in 
translating his Latin medical diploma. One can 
hardly help shuddering at the results of such a 
“physician’s” practice, had lie succeeded in finding 
out what his diploma meant. Such “practice” in- 
evitably suggests the “target practice” at Manila 
and Santiago. 

Some universities and colleges, like Harvard, for 
example, confer honors with distinctions and differ- 
ences. For instance, there is the plain degree, the 
cum laude, the magna cum laude, and the summa 
cum laude, degrees. Harvard, like the partial 
father, says, in effect, “I love all my sons alike— es- 
pecially certain ones of them.” 

There would seem to be a consensus of opinion 
that non-professional diplomas, like marriage cer- 
tificates, are not properly exposed to public view. 
The status of professional diplomas appears to be 
somewhat different, probably because the public de- 
mands some tangible evidence of competency aside 
from the advice actually received. 

The foot-rule must not be applied to diplomas, 
even if the “magnificent distances” of the present 
documents are too wildly imaginative. Were the 
authorities to state in black and white on an un- 
fortunate pupil’s diploma that he was “very poor” 
in a certain subject, what would such a certificate 
amount to as a source of joy to the owner? The 
“little rift within the lute” would spoil the whole 
scholastic symphony. What, then, is a solution of 
the existing difficulties? Extend the elective sys- 
tem, state in the diploma precisely what subjects 
have been studied, and how much time has been de- 
voted to each subject, and, then, if it be wise (and 
whether it is or not, I do not know) note the various 
degrees of excellence by some such expressions as 
“with the highest honor,” “with high honor,” and 
“with honor.” The diploma without any qualifica- 
tion would merely indicate that the pupil deserved 
such evidence of his efforts, but that he did not de- 
serve any particular commendation. 

If an institution can be held to account for the 
attainments or lack of attainments of its graduates, 
surely it would be fairer to the schools to permit the 
diploma to mention the subjects studied by the re- 
cipient. Diplomas based on actual facts rather 
than on “glittering generalities” would command 
and deserve much greater respect. If “accuracy is 


‘the soul of scholarship,” truth is the soul of accuracy. 


Let us, then, have the truth, tempered only with re- 
gard for the feelings of pupils and parents, 


EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL. D., 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 


{Intervtew in Brooklyn Eagle upon the article of Re- 
becca Harding Davis upon this subject.] 


If the statistics on both sides of this question are 
considered, most people will believe our schools do 
not swell the number of criminals of the country, 
but, on the contrary, exert just the opposite ten- 
deney. Communities that send a very large part of 
their population into schools have a higher ideal as 
to what is considered lawful and decent behavior in 
public. They are not content with punishing crimes 
against person and property, but often arrest per- 
sons for drunkenness, and other vices. ‘There was a 
time in Boston when a person seen in the streets 
smoking a cigar would be liable to arrest by a police- 
man. A multitude of penalties on the statute books, 
such as arrest for plucking a flower on the public 
common, or crogsing the grass from one gravel walk 
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to another, increase the number of arrests every 
year, but do not necessarily imply an increase of 
serious crime. Counting the persons in jail in the 
United States, it is found that the quota of the illit- 
erate is nearly, or quite, eight times as inuch as the 
quota from an equal number of persons who can 
read and write. For instance, the statistics of the 
Detroit jail for its first twenty-five years show 40,388 
commitals, of whom 11,686 could not write. In the 
total population of the state less than five per cent. 
were illiterates. Five per cent., therefore, furnished 
11,686 committals, and the other ninety-five per 
cent. of the population furnished 28,652. In other 
words, the illiterates furnished eight times their 
quota of criminals for the jail. The report of the 
Retroit jail for 1887 contains the statistics on this 
subject. 

LONDON YOUTH. 

“How about the statement of Mrs. Davis that the 
number of juvenile offenders in London was greatly 
increased after the establishment of the London free 
schools in 1870?” 

t have before me two articles on this subject, one 
in the London School Board Chronicle for April 16, 
1898, and the other in the London Schoolmaster for 
November 6, 1897. The average daily number of 
persons in the jail in England and Wales are given 
for thirty-four years, and a study of them wil] re- 
veal the true facts regarding the point touched on by 
Mrs. Davis. There was a marked decrease of crime 
from 1870 to 1894. The schools had scarce begun 
to have any effect upon the total in 1870, but in that 
year there were 128 persons in jail out of every 
100,000 of the population. Ten years later the 128 
had decreased to 111 in each 100,000 population, and 
in 1890 this had fallen off nearly one-half. Instead 
of 111 there were only sixty-eight in prison out of a 
population of 100,000. It has been stated that the 
school educates the intellect, but does not affect the 
morals. Nearly all the schools of this country and 
in England lay more stress on good behavior than 
they do upon learning lessons. In fact, some schools 
with poor methods of instruction in spite of that do 
a great deal of good, because they teach children how 
to behave in public. By insisting on regularity, 
punctuality, silence, and industry in the schoolroom 
they secure a quality of self-control on the part of 
the pupils which no other means can accomplish so 
well. I do not find it strange, therefore, that the 
effect of the school shows itself in the morals of the 
community still more than it does in the quickening 
of the intellect. People in England who are study- 
ing this matter seem to think that the great falling 
off of criminals in the jails, namely, from 128 in 
eyery 100,000 in 1880 to only sixty-eight in every 
100,000 in 1890, is due to the wholesome effect of 
the schools. Quite extensive investigations were 
made in 1870 by the Bureau of Education on the 
same lines. The prisons and jails of seventeen 
states, fourteen of them being Western or Middle 
States, reported 110,538 prisoners. Of these 27,581, 
or almost exactly twenty-five per cent., were illiter- 
ates. Attention being called to the fact that three- 
fourths of the prisoners could read and write and 
had had some schooling, the same claim now put 
forth by Mrs. Davis was made—that education pro- 
motes crime. The conclusion was drawn that the 
schools were “breeding houses of crime.” But in 
this case the numerators were compared and the de- 
nominators neglected, for in the seventeen states the 
average illiteracy of the population was about four 


‘per cent. ‘This four per cent. of the population fur- 


nished twenty-five per cent. of the criminals, and 
the ninety-six per cent. who could read and write 
furnished only seventy-five per cent. The _ illiter- 
ates, therefore, furnished more than six times their 
quota, while those who could read and write supplied 
one-fifth less than their proper quota. Thus, 1,000 
illiterates furnished on an average eight times as 
many prisoners as the same number who could read 
and write. It seems to me that if the discipline of 
4 common school, which trains the pupil from day to 
day in the habit of self-control and respect for the 
rights of others, will not produce law abiding citi- 
zens, nothing else is likely to accomplish it. 


GENERAL VIRTUES. 
“What would be the effect of school training on 


other evil habits outside of the list of schoolroom 
virtues—regularity, punctuality, silence, ete?” 

The school impresses upon the pupil the constant 
necessity of considering the ideal of good behavior, 
and the boy in school for many months in the year 
acquires this as a habit; it becomes second nature. 
Of course a person who has acquired the habit of 
regulating his conduct by an ideal must carry this 
habit into the whole range of his life and modify it 
to some advantage. Education is far from stimulat- 
ing evil instincts, but, on the contrary, serves to sup- 
press them. One of the English writers, to whom I 
referred, collected the police statistics as well as the 
jail statistics, and found that in 1870, while there 
were 31,225 thieves in jail, there were 50,144 running 
at large, but known to be thieves by the police. 
These two items make a total of 81,369, but in 1895 
those in jail had decreased from 31,225 to 18,365, 
and those reported as at large had decreased to 
18,033, making a total of 36,398 in 1895, as against 
81,369 in 1870. In the meantime the population of 
England and Wales had increased from 23,000,000 
to 30,000,000, This reduetion by one-half of the 
number of suspicious cases and in jail in the face of 
a big increase in population is certainly an indica- 
tion of the good effects of education. These statis- 
tics are of value because they show the state of the 
whole community, and not merely the number actu- 
ally convicted and imprisoned. An_ interesting 
record has been made in Massachusetts regarding 
the relation of the jail population to illiteracy. 


SUPERINTENDENT RANDALL SPAULDING, 
Montelair, N. J. 


Massachusetts gives more years of schooling on an 
average to its population than any other state. It 
has been claimed that Massachusetts overeducates 
its children. I have heard this charge, but you have 
only to consider the average amount of schooling to 
each inhabitant in order to see that the state does 
not overdo the matter of education. Massachusetts 
gives about seven years of two hundred days each, 
on an average, to each one of its pupils, but the aver- 
age for the whole United States is only five years. 
The average is not enough to take the pupil through 
the course of study in the ordinary district school. 
In 1850 there were 8,761 persons in the jails and 
prisons of Massachusetts, while in 1885 the number 
had increased to 26,651, nearly three times as many 
as in 1850. This occasioned the remark that with 
the increase in education crime increased in a still 
greater degree. An analysis of the crimes reported, 
however, showed that those against person and prop- 
erty had decreased during that period. Serious 
crimes had decreased forty per cent., while the 
offenses against order and. decency, being more 
vigilantly prosecuted, produced the enormous in- 
crease in the total number. For example, in 1850 
there were 3,341 commitments for drunkenness, but 
in 1885 there were 18,701 commitments for this 
offense. ‘The commitments for all other crimes than 
drunkenness in 1850 amounted to one for each 183 
inhabitants, and in 1885 one to each 244 inhabitants. 
This showing turned the tables on that class of sen- 
‘sational writers who deal with hysterical statistics, 
Person and property have become more safe in 


Massachusetts in the past fifty years, but drunken- 
ness is more dangerous to the drunkard. 
EFFECT* UPON MANUAL LABOR. 

“What do you think of the statement that educa- 
tion gives young people a disgust for manual labor?” 

1 do not think this charge is borne out by statis- 
ties. There is no country in the world in which 
young people are more ambitious to get into occu- 
pations in which they can earn a livelihood than the 
United States. In fact, the hunger for work is too 
great for the good of our youth. Again, those 
youths who get the greatest amount of schooling 
furnish the most productive populations, as, for in- 
stance, Massachusetts, with its seven years of school- 
ing for each boy and girl, produces in manufacture, 
commerce, and agriculture an aggregate of wealth 
per inhabitant which is nearly twice that of the aver- 
age product of the nation. In 1880 this product was 
from seventy to eighty cents per day for each inhabi- 
tant, while that for the country.at large was only 
forty cents. Of course the edugated person wishes 
to save his hands by the employment of machines, 
and is not so willing to perform mere drudgery by 
hand when he can see methods of performing it by 
machines, but in the number of hours that he works 
per day and in the intensity with which he works he 
excels the illiterate laborer. A man of education 


‘does one day’s work at his office and frequently does 


another day’s work when he gets home for the even- 
ing. In regard to the declaration that education for 
women gives them a distaste for marriage with men 
of moderate means, and, therefore, increases the 
number of old maids, I can only say that I do not 
wonder that an educated woman is more particular 
about the kind of husband she gets than an illiter- 
ate. Then, again, a woman with an academic train- 
ing can afford to be independent to a certain degree. 
In closing I would like to quote these words-~by 
famous English authorities on the general subject 
of edueation and erime. Sir George Kekewich, the 
head of the parliamentary school board for England 
and Wales, says:— 

“Kvery time I hear of a new school being opened 
| say to myself, there goes another prison.” Sir 
John Gorst, one of the parliamentary leaders, says: 
“Every pound spent on the edueation of the young 
saves many pounds in the inereased efficiency of the 
working population in the absence of the necessity 
for further jails and workhouses.” 


ONE KIND OF EDUCATION. 


The following story from the Washington Star 
may perhaps be termed an allegory. It has a mean- 
ing for students who can commit words to memory, 
but cannot apply their knowledge to practical use:— 

“Is you still gwine to school, sonny?” asked Uncle 
Eben of a tall yellow boy with spectacles. 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“T spose you knows mo’ now dan yo’ uncle does.” 

“About seven or eight times as much.” 

The reply nettled the old man. 

“Go on, sonny,” said he. “Git all de learnin’ you 
can, but you wants ter be kyahful *bout one t’ing. 
You doesn’ -wanter git mo’ knowledge dan you has 
intelligence ter manage it. You wants ter “member 
‘bout de educated tag-a-tag.” 

“What's that?” 

“Da’s a monkey.” 

“You mean ‘orang-utan.’ 

“Da’s what I says—a rag-a-tag. He had hahd 
times after he done got educated an’ went back ter 
live wif de res o’ der rag-a-tags.” 

“1 don’t know that I ever heard ahout him.” 

“('o’s you nebber. I was jes’ gwinter tell, yer. 
Ile lef? home an’ went ’way up yon whah it’s cold, to 
get educated. He had oatmeal mush foh breakfas’, 
an’ pie an’ milk foh lunch, an’ turtle soup an’ roas’ 
beef foh dinner, an’ when he got back home he warn’ 
used ter rag-a-tag ways whatsoever. 

“While he was learnin’ one t’ing an’ nuthuh, he 
come across a lesson *bout nuts, an’ de book say a 
nut is round, an’ hahd on de inside and sweet in de 
kernel. He learnt it by haht, an’ laid it up in his 
mind, 

“By an’ by he went back home. An’ his fam’ly 
moved into a part 0’ de country whah all de trees was 
difPunt f’'um what dey was used to. An, when dey 
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all climb a tree to git supper, he looked aroun’ an’ 
says, “What we gwinter eat?’ C’ase it were a Brazil- 
nut tree, an’ he never seen no Brazil-nut befo.’ 


“De father rag-a-tag, he say, ‘We gwineter eat 


some er dese nuts.’ 

“Dem ain’ nuts,’ says de young man rag-a-tag. 
‘Nuts is round, an’ hahd in de shell an’ sweet in de 
kernel. You better look out whut you go eatin’. I 
wouldn’t touch ’em. Dese ain’t round. Dese is 
triangular.’ 

“An’ de yuthuh folks dey says dat anybody dat 
kin use big words, sech as ‘triangular,’ mus’ be 
mighty smaht. So dey wouldn’t eat ’em. An’ dey 
went wifout breakfas’ an’ dinner an’ supper de nex’ 
day an’ de nex’ day an’ de nex’, and den dey was so 
hungry dey *low dey was gwinter take chanées an’ 
eat ’em, triangular an’ all. 

“An’ dem Brazil-nuts was fine, an’ aftuh dat dey 
didn’t pay no. tention whatebber ter de young 
rag-a-tag, but made him carry water an’ cut stove- 
wood an’ rock de baby.” 


TITLES OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 

State superintondent of education, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Vermont. 

Superintendent of public .instruction, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Oklahoma. 

State superintendent of public instruction, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Secretary of state board of education, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Massachusetts. 

State school commissioner, Georgia. 


A WINTER BUTTERFLY. 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


Comparatively few insects pass the winter as 
adults. Yet among these there are several species 


Fig. 1. 
of butterflies, those “frail children of the air’ that 
we should hardly expect to endure the rigors of our 
northern winter weather. The familiar mourning 
cloak, or Antiopa, butterfly is one of the most beauti- 


Fig. 2. The Antiopa Butterfly and its Eggs (a). 
ful of these hibernating butterflies, and is probably 
ihe species that is most often seen in the earliest days 
of spring. 

Sometimes during warm weather in February or 
March these butterflies may be seen in open and 
‘unny glades, while in April and May they are com- 
inon in the sunshine about the borders of woods. 
As the leaves of willow, poplar, and elm develop the 


butterflies deposit their eggs in clusters upon the 
twigs About two weeks later the eggs hatch into 
small blackish caterpillars, that erawl to the nearest 
leaf, upon which they range themselves, side by side, 
with their heads toward the margin of the leaf. 
In this position they feed, nibbling the green surface 
of the leaf-blade, and leaving the network of veins 
untouched. In’ this manner they continue feeding 
for about a week, remaining close together and 
marching in processions from place to place when 
new food is needed. As they go, each spins a silken 
thread along the surface traversed, so that the com- 
bination of all the threads makes a sort of carpet 
that serves as a foothold for the caterpillars. 

After abowit a week of such feeding, the cater- 
pillars moult or Gast their skins, a process in which 


Fig. 3. Caterpillar of the Antiopa Butterfly. 

the skin of each caterpillar splits along the back, and 
the caterpillar crawls out of it, covered with a new 
skin which had been formed beneath the old one. 
After the caterpillar emerges, this new skin stretches 
somewhat, so that the insect is able to increase con- 
siderably in size. When moulting the caterpillars 
remain quiet for some time, but they soon become 
active again and begin feeding with increased 
voracity. 

This process of moulting is repeated three times 
during the next three weeks, the caterpillars be- 
coming larger éach time, and leaving their cast 
skins upon the denuded twigs. They scatter more 
or less over neighboring leaves, but remain near to- 
gether in colonies. As they increase in size they eat 
more and more of the leaf substance. When half 


Fig. 4. Pup# of the Antiopa Butterfly. 
grown they devour all but the side veins and the 
midrib, but when they get larger only the midrib is 
left. 

About four weeks from the time of hatching 
these caterpillars become full-grown. They then 
leave the tree or shrub on which they have been 
feeding and scatter about, seeking some sheltered 
situation. Having found this—perhaps beneath a 
stump or along the underside of a fence—each cater- 
pillar spins a web of silk along the under surface. 
It then entangles the hooked claws of its hind legs 
in this silken web and lets its body hang vertically 
with the head end curved upward. It remains in 
this position for some hours before the skin along 
the back just behind the head splits apart and is 
gradually wriggled upward until it is finally all re- 
moved and there hangs in place of the caterpillar a 
peculiar object, having no definite shape. But it 
rapidly assumes a definite form—that of the 


chrysalis (Tig. 4). 


In this quiet chrysalis the insect remains about 
two weeks. Then there comes forth a butterfly; at 
first its wings are very small, although its body, 
“feelers,” and legs are well developed. By means 


Fig. 5, Butterfly with Wings Expanding. 
of the latter it clings to the empty chrysalis while 
its wings expand, as may be seen in Fig. 5. 

When the cool weather of autumn comes the » 
mourning cloak butterflies seek shelter in many sorts 
of situations,—under loose bark, in hollow trees, 
under culverts and bridges, in woodpiles, in crevices 
of rocks, alongside logs lying on the ground. In 
such retreats they remain until the sunshine of 
spring again calls them forth. 


FOR STUDY OF “STR ROGER DE COVER- 
LEY PAPERS.”—(1) 


BY MARIA RK. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP, 


I, INTRODUCTORY. 

1. What is history of periodical literature up to 
the 18th century? 

2. Who was the originator of Tatler and 
Spectator? What prompted each? Give dates of 
publication of each, What form of literary produc- 
tion did they bring forth? What 19th century 
writers have proved worthy disciples? What news- 
paper and magazine departments smack of them to- 
day? Name particulars. What kinship exists be- 
tween modern “leaders” and Spectator articles? 

3. Diseuss character of Spectator. Who*were its 
contributors? How many numbers in a complete 
file? What was original form? Name similar pub- 
lieations in England and America belonging to the 
18th century. 

!. Who created Sir Roger de Coverley? Who 
perfected him? How many Spectator papers con- 
stitute the Sir Roger de Coverley series? How many 
different writers represented? What were signa- 
tures of each? Discuss nature of papers contributed 
hy each. 

5. How many famous clubs can you name be- 


‘longing to’ the 18th century? What are the ten 


most famous in England to-day? In America? 
What noted ones in America have ceased to be? 

(. Who constituted the Spectator Club? Prove 
it “widely representative in its composition.” Were 
the numbers all presented in the “perfectly finished 
picture” style of Sir Roger de Coverley? Why not, 
presumably? Which the more nearly? Which had 
originals? Who? 

7. Did Addison in his other writings portray any 
character as well as Sir Roger? Did Steele? 

8. Discuss the subjectivity of the first issue of 
Spectator. 

9, In some ninety odd words*give the mental and 
moral characteristics of the Spectator. 

10. What are Addison’s literary excellences? 

II. ON THE PAPERS. 

1. What quotations are used? From whom? 

2. What anecdotes are told? 

3. About what are the two letters? By whom 
written? 

4, Tell the “much might be said on both sides” 
episode. 

5. What behavior toward the aged is inculcated 
by example? 

6. What is said: (a) On exercise? (b) On ghosts? 
(c) On the country clergy? (d) On witches and 
witchcraft? (e) On gypsies? (f) On political 
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parties? (g) On trade and commerce as industries 
for the aristocracy? (h) On verdicts on human con- 
duet? (i) On the position and circumstances of 
younger sons? 

?. State the desirable qualities in the ideal 


chaplain. 


8. What was Widow Trueby’s water? 

9. Recount the analogy drawn between the 
hunter’s choice of game and the writer’s choice of 
characters. 

10. What comparison is made of the country 
and the town as the abode for a thinker? 


ARITHMETICAL SYMPOSIUM.—(IL) 


; PRACTICAL, SENSIBLE, COMPREHENSIVE. 


LUXURY IN ARITHMETIC, 


A. E. Wissuir. 

Children who have a taste for numbers as some 
have an “ear for music” find essentials as tame as 
finger exercises to the born pianist. To such the 
phases of arithmetic that are non-essentials to the 
immature and to those of slight capacity are luxu- 
ries, as is nothing else in the school course. I have 
known a lad of eight, the son of a New England 
superintendent, who fairly reveled in Warren Col- 
burn’s mental arithmetic. Indeed, about all that I 
remember of the studies of my childhood, aside 
from a few “pieces” that we read with an intensity 
that will never be forgotten, is the genuine delight 
experienced in factoring—in which we knew by 
heart every priine number to 1,000, every square and 
cube in the first 1,000—and the problems in mental 
arithmetic. I can remember as though it were yes- 
terday the pleasure derived from every trick of per- 
centage, while the greatest fun was in square and 
enbe root by the algebraic method, and in the prob- 
lems by analysis in Dana P. Colburn’s written aritit- 
metic. Had my school life been limited to the 
“essentials” in arithmetic, it would have lost its 
greatest charm. I will thank no one for a nerveless 
arithmetic for any child of mine. 

Most children enjoy and are entitled to the luxury 
of everything that can be put into the arithmetic 
lesson. Let them add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide like lightning as the teacher rattles off num- 
hers. I recall the way Mary S. Snow’s pupils would 
leave. me dazed while they followed her rustling 
combinations without being rattled. She was the 
principal of the largest grammar school in Bangor. 
In every room the children would reve»! their thrill 
of joy as she would say, “Now, children.~ It was no 
surprise to see her chosen later as superintendent in 
that city of her birth, or to know of her election as 
president of the New England Superintendents’ As- 
sociation. The pupils of Bangor have always had 
the virility and snap that her own school had in 
those early days. 

I have never known a school or a city that had 
wide-awake work in arithmetic that did not develop 
earnest and aspiring young men, especially. It 
must also be said that any attempt to mathematize— 
apologies to the lexicographers—non-mathematical 
minds is stupefying and deadening. It must also be 
said that a boy or girl without capacity in this direc- 
tion often has compensating capabilities in other 
lines. It is little short of fiendish to waste a child’s 
energies, to give him the feeling that he is stupid, to 
convey the impression to his classmates that he is 
an ignoramus, and, at the same time, divert his 
effort from the activities in which he is talented. 

Divide the arithmetic class, practically, not as be- 
tween the stupid and the talented, but between 
those who are content with essentials and those who 
regard tackling numbers as a luxury. If necessary, 
iet the class in essentials, known as the A division, 
recite three times a week, and the B division the 
other two days. Such a division would not actually 
take place in the primary grades, but in substance 
the teacher would very early discriminate in her re- 
quirements. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that arithmetic 
is a subject that should never be wholly abandoned 
in the elementary grade, and I am inclined to think 
that even in the high school one period should be 
given each week to practice in all essential processes 
in arithmetic. Interest might be computed and 
rapid work in whole numbers and fractions main- 
{ajned, so long as a student remains in school. 


It may be remarked, also, that pupils who take 
essentials should be marked as high as those who 
indulge in the luxuries, provided they do as good 


work relatively. 


What constitutes luxuries? Without claiming 
special wisdom in this choice, it may be more satis- 
factory to mention a few phases of the work that 
border on the luxuries: Reading and writing num- 
bers to sextillions and beyond; tackling the most in- 
genious arithmetical puzzles; making the most heroic 
plunge into such combinations as 7 X9+3496-= 8+ 
V 625 -5x 5x5—the square of 20; making a touch- 
down through toughest combinations of whys, 
wherefores, and therefores; dealing with large num- 
bers anywhere; using complicated fractions; utiliz- 
ing all applications, and omitting nothing, not even 
cube root. Such work affords genuine delight to 
the children who have taste for it and is as good a 
tonic for the school as a whole as it is for the in- 
dividual child. 

A school without lively mental arithmetic is like 
an army without sharpshooters; without factoring, 
like a campaign without an engineer’s corps; without 
extended commercial arithmetic, like an army with- 
out cavalry; without square and cube root, like a 
campaign without artillery. The infantry is alf 
right and is not to be despised; but it is less and 
less the whole equipment as the world advances. 

SUPERINTENDENT Frank B. Coopre, 
Salt Lake City. 

That there are phases of arithmetic enjoyed by 
some pupils, to which many are indifferent, is true, 
and it is quite as true that there are sides of his- 
torical or scientific study in which some find espe- 
cial pleasure, which are shunned by others. That 
these phases, though not essential, are beneficial to 
those who delight in them is also true. The pleas- 
urable and fascinating in work of any kind invest it 
not less with virtue than with glory. Power to de- 
velop and transform in an effective way is not an 
attribute of spiritless work. The name for pleasure- 
less labor is drudgery; and drudgery goes without in- 
fluential appeal to the centres of mental action. 
But when one works with joy and thought in the 
thing he does, he not only enjoys, but grows, and the 
more he enjoys the more he grows. So if indulgence 
in the luxury which a subject may afford heightens 
the pleasure of dealing with that subject, indulge in 
the luxury. 

What has been said in the article of the effect of 
“wide-awake work in arithmetic” upon a school is 
not less true of “wide-awake work” in history or 
geography or any other subject. I have known a 
school a majority of whose members were quite car- 
ried away by their enthusiasm for history. Great 
events and their relations, the essentials of history, 
abounded in richness for them; and the unessential 
details, the trappings and tinsels of history, appeared 
to be not less enjoyable to them. 

There is a “luxury” element in every study for 
some part of every school. Let that luxury come to 
he thoroughly enjoyed by those capable of appreciat- 
ing it, and the effect is felt throughout the school. 
For when pupils with little liking or capacity for a 
study come within the sweep of a strong current flow- 
ing through a school’s heart, favoring that study, 
they are touched and invigorated by its vitalizing 
influence. 

The “Miss Snow” illustration suggests that some 
teachers are keenly alive to the enjoyable elements 
of arithmetic, while others are painfully ignorant of 


them. In the latter case boys with capacity fer 
mathematical intricacies are never interested up to 
the point of enthusiasm, while those with mediocre 
talent, who otherwise might acquire some fervor in 
arithmetical pursuits, are bored more than they are 
interested. Then, too, it is always not the luxury in 
arithmetic per se that is enjoyed, it is rather the 
manner in which it is served. ‘The secret of Miss 
Snow’s success with her pupils lay not in arithmetic, 
but in her. The magic was in her faith, and when 
she said, “Now, children,” they would have risen to 
meet her faith in them if she had made any other 
subject than arithmetic the medium of demand. 

I would not eliminate the luxuries of arithmetic, 
nor of geography or history or spelling, but I would 
not have any school dieted upon luxuries to such an 
extent that plain food fails to be palatable or 
properly assimilated. What we need to do just now 
is to discriminate more clearly between the luxuries 
and substantials of the school programme, so that we 
shall not be teaching one for the other. 

Grorce A. WALTON, 
Boston. 

Your article entitled “Luxury in Arithmetie.— 
IIT.” recalls some of my own experiences in teaching 
this branch. Up to the time my classes were first 
subjected to a written test for promotion, I had 
been content if the pupils understood the conditions 
of their problems and could apply the principles in- 
volved in performing them. I did not consider ac- 
curacy in figuring a result to be expected of the 
average young pupil. Mortified, however, as I was 
by the low rating the committee gave by marking 
correct only those examples whose answers were cor- 
rect, and advised by the committee that this was the 
only means they had of testing the pupil’s work, I 
set the entire school to practicing for a few minutes 
daily one or another of the fundamental processes, 
putting the emphasis at first upon long column addi- 
tions. The result was, at the next year’s promo- 
tion the percentage of correct answers in arithmetic 
was more than doubled, and not a minute more of 
time during the year had been given to arithmetic 
as a whole. The devices employed by the several 
teachers stimulated the pupils to the liveliest inter- 
est in performing with accuracy and rapidity these 
fundamental operations. ‘This interest extended to 
all grades and to all pupils throughout the school, 
which then numbered about 500. The “Walton’s 
Table for Practice in the Fundamental Operations 
of Arithmetic” was one of the devices employed; 
it was invented to meet the exigency and especially 
to save the time of dictating. The table was taken 
by the pupils to their homes and there practiced 
upon as a “luxury”! Addition in column had a run, 
throughout the city. 

You refer to the rapid combinations witnessed 
in Miss Snow’s school in Bangor. An incident con- 
nected with a similar exercise in my own school may 
be worth reealling. I had among my pupils a very 
capable boy whose application was in the inverse 
ratio to his capability,—but he was always ready to 
engage in this exercise; the more rapid and the 
longer continued, the greater his interest. Though 
he found his match in one girl, he was easily the 
leader of the boys of the class. His interest in this 
exercise was the occasion for an entire change in his 
attitude to school work. On leaving school he be- 
came a skilled accountant, and is now a successful 
manufacturer and business man, and in the mean- 
time, has honored his city as mayor. He told me 
while holding this office that he owed his awakened 
interest, not only in arithmetic, but in all his school 
studies, to this exercise in the rapid combining of 
elementary numbers. So much for the essentials. 
While I would curtail the time devoted to arithmetic 
for all classes, of children, I would insist upon thor- 
oughness with all in the essentials. 

I agree entirely with your suggestion that even in 
the high school time should be taken for practice in 
the essential processes of arithmetic. In the Wil- 
liamstown high school, some years since, I found 
brief periods were daily given to such practice; it 
had the full sympathy of the students, young and 
old, and produced excellent results. 

In conducting my class in arithmetic three things 
I found necessary for the highest success, whatever 
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the topic: these were teaching, drilling, and testing; 
comparatively little time was required for teaching a 
process. ‘The major part was spent in drilling and 
testing, and these were often combined. The whole 
class was taught together, thus what one was taught 
all were taught. But when problems were assigned 
to be performed by the pupils at their desks, which 
is a form of drilling, allowance was usually made for 
a difference in the ability of different pupils. Four- 
fifths or three-fourths of the problems assigned were 
accepted as satisfactory for any pupil who had 
studiously applied himself for the time allotted to 
preparation, and this, with me, was never outside the 
schoolroom. Those falling below the above require- 
ments were assisted by the teacher to do this much, 
and more if assistance was desired. The large 
majority of the class would, from interest or ambi- 
tion, do the entire work assigned. Those who pur- 
sued arithmetic as a “luxury” were allowed to 
further exercise their ingenuity-in solving more in- 
tricate problems selected for the purpose and placed 
upon the blackboard. 

Many of the so-called puzzles of arithmetic are 
not simply luxuries for the few, they have value as 
a discipline for all, and for giving skill in future 
mathematical operations are essential. 

Among things sometimes found in the arith- 
metic which I deem non-essential are much of 
what is taught under the properties of num- 
bers, as greatest common divisor, least common 
multiple, and proofs by casting out of 9’s,— 
these are luxuries. Two processes for doing the 
same thing, as two ways of subtracting or of divid- 
ing by fractions, two ways of computing interest, or 
of extracting square and cube roots in general, 
should be avoided. Most of compound denominate 
numbers of the problems in interest and of exchange 
can safely be omitted; the same is true of the whole 
of evolution. Having taught, drilled, and tested in 
the fundamental operations of arithmetic, including 
their application to integral, fractional, and com- 
pound numbers with simple interest, over the rest 
of the course of what is ordinarily found in the text- 
book, I would have a rule of the racecourse apply to 
the pupils, .“go as you please”; that is, they should 
work through the book in the old-fashioned way, call- 
ing upon the teacher for help when help was needed. 
This is my present theory; I never had an oppor- 
tunity to try it in practice. The plan would help 
ineet the varying conditions of different pupils, and 
would give to all an occasion for learning from the 
book, 

My views coincide with your general propositions, 
hut a genius for work is the best kind of genius, and 
that is sometimes awakened by being compelled to 
do things at first distasteful, but which become quite 
agreeable when facility is acquired from having 
many times done them. Such, I think, are some 
things in arithmetic. And, again, almost anything 
inay be made attractive with the right occasion, of 
which one is skillful teaching by an enthusiastic 
teacher. 


VOR THE STUDY OF “SILAS MARNER.”—(I1.) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


21. What types of womanhood are portrayed in 
“Silas Marner”? Of manhood? Who stands for 
each? 

22. What are the ennobling traits of Godfrey 
Cass’s character? 

23. What is the charm of Eppie’s character? 

24. Account for truth set forth in following as- 
sertions:— 

(a) “The rude mind with difficulty associates 
the ideas of power and benignity.” 

(b) “Our consciousness rarely registers the be- 
ginning of a growth within us any more 
than without us.” 

(c) “The sweet flower of courtesy is not a growth 
of such homes as the Red House.” 

(d) “Favorable Chance is the god of all men 
who follow their own devices instead of 
obeying a law they believe in.” 

(ec) “Christmas puddings, brawn, and abundance 
of spirituous liquors are great preserva- 


tives. against a dangerous spontaneity of 
waking thoughts.” 

(f) “When we are treated well, we naturally be- 
gin to think that we are not altogether un- 
meritorious, and that it is only just we 
should treat ourselves well, and not mar 
our own good fortune.” 

25. Who was the Bible Hepzibah? 

26. What passage refers to the educating power 
of love? 

27. What possibilities, had Silas spoken unre- 
servedly about the knife, when he recalled the true 
circumstances with regard to it? Had Godfrey 
“owned up” to his father, as he purposed on going 
to bed one night? 


WIRELESS VELEGRAPH Y. 


As shown in the cut, this instrument is composed 
of a coherer and decoherer mounted on one base in 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY INSTRUMENT. 


a most substantial and attractive manner. It bas 
been tested through a distance of 400 feet. 

Complete directions for connections and adjust- 
ments furnished with each instrument. 


The general plan 
for the complete re- 
\-— ceiving station is 
: EP shown in diagram A, 
a telegraph relay being 
connected series 
with the cohering tube 
to form the circuit 
with two cells of 
simple battery. The 
sounder is in series 
| with the decohering 
magnets to form the 
other or local circuit, 
with one or two cells 
of battery. 
Nore. See History Wireless 


Telegraphy, by Fohie. 
Wireless Telegraphy, by Kerr. 


SOUNDER 


| 


SENDING STATION. 


The sending or excit- 
ing station may be ar- 
ranged as shown in 
either diagram B or C. 

An induction coil (see 
chemical catalogue, page 
h2) giving a spark of 1-4 
inch or more is the es- 
sential of arrangement 
B. This method is pref- 
erable to any other, 
since sharp distinct sig- 
nals are more readily 


made. 
If a Toepler-Holtz or — 

other form of static gen- 

erator is available, it 

will serve as a very satis- 

factory device for a send- 

ing instrument. The 

method of use is shown 

in diagram C. 
(Discharge balls for 

the induction coil fur- 

nished if desired.) 


ESSENTIALS OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


Distribute electrical 
waves in the air by 
means of . static 
machine or induction 
coil; these waves to be 
collected and passed 
through a suitable re- 
ceiving device similar 
to. the cohering tube 
shown in cut No. 770. 

The signal is here 
recorded by the elec- 
trical wave decreasing 
the resistance in this 
circuit, thus allowing 
the current to flow, 
closing the relay, 
which in turn closes 
the sounder and deco- 
hering circuit. The 
. decohering device is 
thus thrown 
operation, which im- 
mediately opens the 
relay circuit. 

Thus one complete signal is given, which is re- 
peated as often as a series of electrical waves are 
sent out from the sending station. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 

After discussing the possibility of the board of edu- 
cation being obliged to cut the school year, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted by the federation: — 

The federation ‘‘welcomes even such a calamity as the 
closing of the schools if it will arouse the public from its 
apathy and awaken it to a sense of its responsibility, 
and in regard to the failure of its officials to perform 
the duties fer which they were elected.” 

It was further resolved, “It is the sense of this body 
that, until the present law properly administered fails 
to produce the required revenue, the people should de- 
mand that there should be no special session of the 
legislature now.” 

To say that the teachers of Chicago are awake to the 
situation of what the result would be if salaries were to 
be reduced is putting it mildly—they feel that they have 
a right to what is due them on salary withheld from last 
year, as well as the advance to which they aré entitled 
this year. Miss Catherine Goggin, president of the fed- 
eration, and Miss Haley have taken leave of absence 
from their schools, in order that they may devote all 
their time to the study of the tax question and public 
finances. Their salaries during their absence from their 
schools will be paid by the federation. The federation 
committee of finance is co-operating with representa- 
tives from the other educational bodies of the city. 
Plans were submitted by Miss Goggin for organizing a 
national teachers’ federation, to meet annually at the 
meeting of the N. E. A., each city sending delegates. It 
is thought that Los Angeles will be the first to join the 
federation. 

It is marvelous, when we consider that but a few short 
years ago there were only two societies in the city, viz., 
the Principals’ Association and the Chicago Teachers’ 
Institute of Education, in neither of which the grade 
teacher had a voice, to see to how many associations 
these teachers belong to-day, each having its own scope, 
viz., the Teachers’ Club, the Teachers’ Federation, the 
Horace Mann Club, the Octavius Club, the Ella F. Young 
Club, the George Howland Club, and the Chicago Insti- 
tute of Education. 

These different societies have each in their own way 
done much to raise the standard of the teachers and the 
profession. Already the securing of headquarters at the 
N. E. A. is being discussed, and Chicago, as usual, will 
sena a large delegation. 

Pull, push, or drag, alias influence, are, it is claimed, 
necessary, even though the teacher had shown ability. 
One of the members of the board ingenuously asked, 
“How can the superintendent of the public schools know 
of the merit of teachers in the schools in the suburbs 
any more than the trustees of the board of education?” 
That is candid, at least. No one can or will deny that 
the social position and personal appearance are factors 
tobe taken into consideration in the selection and as- 
signment of teachers, provided that all shall have passed 
the required examination. Just indignation is felt 
among persons holding principals’ certificates at the 
appointment of a woman to a principalship, who was 
given an examination (?) at which only she was 
present, M. W. 
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Educational Intelligence 


Chicago again in 1901. 
Dr. Harvey of Wisconsin will preside at the N. KE. 
A. midwinter meeting in 1901. ; 


The death of S. 8S. Parr of St. Cloud, Minn., on 
February 23 is a great surprise and shock to the 
educational world. Mr. Parr was widely known, and 
always and everywhere highly respected and emi- 
nently useful. 


At Los Angeles the Western states led off with 
5,487 members, the North Central states followed 
with 5,074, the North Atlantic sent 1,877, the South 
Central 818, and the South Atlantic 316. Illinois 
sent 1,214; New York, 756; Missouri, 673; Lowa, 593; 
Ohio, 580; Pennsylvania, 536. Of course California 
led all others, with 4,357, almost one-third of the 
total enrollment. 


COLLEGE GRADUATION IN THREE YEARS. 


Harvard is leading off grandly in establishing the 
three-years’ college course. President Eliot de- 
serves much credit for this. That “any young man 
of fair abilities can now procure the degree in three 
years without hurry and overwork, if he wishes to do 
so, or if his parents wish him,” is amply borne out 
by the president’s remarks and by statistics. For, 
at the present time, nearly two-fifths of the whole 
number of students, or 231 who are graduated, are 
credited in three years with sixteen or more courses. 
The president further states that “within a com- 
paratively short time the majority of those who enter 
the freshman class will come to college with the 
purpose of completing the requirements for the de- 
gree in three years.” 

It is not desirable, ordinarily, that one who is 
going directly into life should clip his college course, 
but it is well for one who is to study for a profession 
afterward. 


GRATIFYING TO MR, QUICK. 


Incidental compliments are always specially pleas- 
ing. The house of Macmillan Company have re- 
cently issued a charming book, “The Life and Re- 
mains of Robert Herbert Quick,” which contains a 
delightful autobiography, in which Mr. Quick speaks 
of the first of the great symposiums in the Journal 
of Education, which have attracted the attention of 
the educators of Europe and America ever since Mr. 
Winship became the editor, March 1, 1886. 

The first of these symposiums was published 
November 4, 1886. Twenty-three leading American 
educators furnished a list of the best professional 
books for teachers. This is the paragraph in the 
Macmillan volume:— 

“Mr. Quick had gratifying proofs that his work 
was fully appreciated in the United States. In the 
Soston Journal of Education of November 4, 1886, 
appeared a model list of books for teachers. 
list had been composed by the editor on the follow- 
ing plan; Twenty-three of the leading American 
educationists were applied to and the lists furnished 
by them collated by the editor. In the published 
list the books were arranged in order, according to 
the number of times they had been recommended.” 
Referring to this in his autobiography, Mr. Quick 
says: “Oddly (and absurdly) my Educational Re- 
formers heads the list with seventeen (out of twenty- 
three), Page’s Theory and Practice comes next, with 
fifteen, and Fitch’s Lectures next, with twelve votes.” 

The editor of the. Journal received a personal 
letter, in which Mr. Quick expressed his great grati- 
fication at this evidence of appreciation in this country. 


GREAT NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE. 


Harmsworth of the London Mail issues his paper 
in London and Manchester. 

His paper goes to press almost simultaneously 
in London and Manchester, and to save what? 
Four hours. It is the same paper. The advertise- 
ments are the same; the news items are the same. 
In typographical appearance the two papers are 
identical. You cannot tell them apart. Each item 
is in the same position in both editions. A duplicate 
printing plant was established in an old school build- 
ing on the outskirts of Manchester. Railway lines 
run alongside the establishment. Then five direct 
wires from London to this building were leased. 
Editors, compositors, pressmen, stereotypers, folders, 
and packers were installed. In the Daily Mail office 
in London a special staff was organized to send 
matter. After each item of news has been put in 
type and corrected, a special proof is taken, the style 
of headline written upon it, and it was then given to 
the operators, who telegraphed it, headlines and all, 
over the leased wires tothe Manchester office. 
There it was taken in hand by an editor, who punc- 
tuated it. The dispatch wag then sent to the com- 
posing room, and again put in type, this time in 
Marchester. The same procedure was followed with 
cach item of news and the advertisements. As the 
time approaches for going to press in each office, 183 
iniles apart, the same news items are in type. The 
London office page is made up and a list taken of the 
items in position. This is telegraphed to Man- 
chester. 

This description of newspaper enterprise in Eng- 
land is quite astonishing to Americans, who think 
all the hustling is done on this side of the Atlantic. 
This is merely a sample of what is in the air. 


MR. STETSON’S BOOK.* 


Mr. Stetson illustrates in education what Fessen- 
den, Morrill, Blaine, Dingley, Reed, and Frye have 
illustrated in statesmanship,—the intense devotion 
of a son of Maine to the history, traditions, institu- 
tions, and sentiment of the state, and loyalty to his 
own department of public work. Maine has but one 
per cent. of the population, and one per cent. of the 
area of the United States, exclusive of the colonies, 
and yet she has furnished a large proportion of the 
eminent statesmen and jurists, political vigor and 
influence of the country. Outside of Ohio and Illi- 


"History and Civil Government of Maine, by Hon, W. W. Stets 
and the Government of the United States, by b. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D: 
Chicago: Werner School Book Company, 340 pp. 


LL.D, Cloth. 


The 


nois, she has furnished the Republican nominee for 
the presidency, or the next highest candidate, oftener 
than all the other states of the Union in the past 
thirty years, and her sone have been ideals for polit- 
ical hero-worshipers in the country at large. This 
is not accidental. It comes from that rarest of all 
combinations,—-local loyalty without narrowness. 

Mr. Stetson, in this, the best state history and 
study of civil government that has as yet been given 
any state, exemplifies the conditions that have made 
her influence so majestic. ‘The book is true to his- 
tory, loyal to tradition, intense in local sentiment, 
without for a moment nursing local conceit to the 
verge of state bigotry, as some state authors have 
done. Maine can but enjoy the book and be proud 
of its author, and yet there is not a sentence in it 
that would preclude enthusiasm if Mr. Stetson was 
to become the head of any city school system or the 
head of a college or normal school in any other state. 

This unusual attainment results from the fact that 
the work is artistically done, which means that it is 
not in the least artfully done. It has led many of 
the papers in Maine to call for the selection of Mr. 
Stetson for governor, which honor he would most re- 
spectfully decline, preferring to be an educator rather 
than governor. By the way, why have practically all 
the great men of Maine shunned the governorship? 
Blaine, Frye, Hale, Reed, Boutelle, and the others 
have been as shy of it as Roosevelt, Lodge, Long, and 
others are of the vice-presidency. Mr. Stetson is in 
good company. 

A feature of this book which is not to be lost sight 
of is its thorough educational value. It is good his- 
tory, good civics, and good pedagogy. It is as near a 
bit of model school book making as has appeared in 
many aday. It not only tells about citizenship, but 
it will inevitably make better citzens. It is focused 
for citizen making. 


SEEN THOUGH UNSEEN. 


The midwinter meeting of the N. EK. A., that of 
the department of superintendence, was held in 
Chicago February 27, 28, and March 1. As the 
editor of the Journal was not to be there, he ar- 
ranged for those in whose judgment he-has great 
confidence, in different sections of the country, to 
give him their unprejudiced judgment that he might 
write up the meeting through their eyes. This is 
the source of these facts and comments. 

Chicago was all right. 

It is the best place of meeting yet discovered. 

The hotel was large enough, the lobby was ideal, 
and it was most satisfactory to have the day sessions 
under the same roof. All the conditions were most 
favorable. 

The meeting will be held there next year, and pre- 
sumably for many years to come. It will not be easy 
te coax the superintendents to repeat the hotel ex- 
periences of the past five years, so long as the Audi- 
torium is available. 

It was the largest meeting ever held. This is the 
universal expression, although it is not easy to ob- 
iain figures. 

It is known that there were more of the active 
members of the N. KE. A. at Chicago than there were 
ai Los Angeles last summer. This. was the great 
surprise and the most satisfactory feature of the 
meeting. 

‘the programme is generally spoken of as a failure, 
or it least as a disappointment, although two cor- 
respondents say in a general way that it was a great 
success. The criticisms are definite: 

“It was an attempt to make a brilliant programme 
at the expense of the superintendents themselves, 
and failed in this.” 

“Lorty per cent. of those advertised upon the pro- 
gramme were absent, a condition of things never be- 
fore known and hardly conceivable.” 

“The general tone of the meeting was destructive, 
rather than constructive. About everything that 
the public has learned to have faith in was de- 
nounced; and whatever suggestions were made on 
the other side were vague and visionary. The only 
wide-awake session was that in which the scientific 
temperance laws of forty-three states were made to 
appear ridiculous. School boards and school admin- 
istration generally was torn up in a reckless manner. 
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ven the almost universally accepted principle of 
publie secondary instruction was roundly denounced 
in the house of its friends.” 

Of the seventeen men upon the programme who 
put in an appearance, there were six college men who 
have never been particularly associated with public 
<chool work and in no way with supervision. 

There were but seven city superintendents on the 
programme that materialized, which was a less num- 
ber than ever before. 

There were but two state superintendents, a much 
smaller number than ever before. 

There was not a woman on the programme, which 
has probably not occurred before since women came 
to be superintendents. 

In the evening sessions there were no superintend- 
ents or public school ‘men recognized on the pro- 
gramme; both evenings were distinctly for profes- 
sionally scholarly people. 

The one effort for which there is universal praise 
and always high praise was the paper of Aaron Gove 
of Denver, which is said to be one of the ablest, most 
appropriate, and everyway valuable that has been 
heard in many years. 

The entire programme of one day session was 
dropped out because of the non-attendance of any 
one of the four men who were to have taken part. 

Dr. William TT. Harris was present, but he spoke 
only once and then in a brief, quiet paper. 

Yolonel I’. W. Parker was present, but he took no 
part. 

Dr. Albert P. Marble, who is always interesting, 
was present, but the only time he spoke he was 
rapped down before he got started. 

Dr. Emerson E. White, the greatest leader among 
us in many respects, was present, but no place was 
made for him, and when he attempted to speak on a 
business matter he was sat down upon twice without 
any apparent excuse. 

None of those upon whom I depended for informa- 
tion chanced to attend the Herbart Society meet- 
ings, and none of them heard anything regarding its 
success. 

The Chicago papers gave almost no attention to 
the meeting, less than has ever been done by the 
press of any other city. 

It is not wise to refer especially to the presiding 
of Mr. Downing. He is such a royal good fellow 
that it is not possible to believe that his presiding 
was so faulty as every one of my advisers say it was. 
Least of all does it seem possible that a young man 
like Mr. Downing, so comparatively a new comer, 
could have been both unparliamentary and ungentle- 
manly in regard to Dr. Emerson E. White, who has 
heen a member of the N. E. A. from the first, who 
was its president twenty-five years ago, and has the 
esteem of the superintendents of America as scarcely 
any other man has. Not having been present, I am 
hound to believe that it was largely a case of mis- 
understanding between the president and the audi- 
ence. Indeed, a man who had the experience of 
having forty per cent. of his programme fail him is 
excusable if he made some mistakes. Who would 
not under such circumstances? 

L. D. Harvey of Wisconsin will be the president in 
1901, and it is safe to predict a programme that will 
materialize. 

A. K. Whiteomb, Lowell, Mass., is first vice- 
president; W. F. Slaton of Atlanta, second vice- 
president; and F. B. Cooper of Salt Lake-City is sec- 
retary. 

The New England delegation reported the most 
enjoyable trip, both ways, they have ever had. It 
was probably the best grouping of thirty New Eng- 
land educators that there has even been on such a 
trip, and they had their special car out and back. 

The best thing about the meeting in the estima- 
tion of many was the opportunity to visit the Chicago 
chools. There is but one judgment upon the 
\uality of the work seen in the Chicago schools. 

They sought the best, and it was as good as can be 
‘cen in the country anywhere in their estimation. 


NEW YORK. 


The senate sub-committee of the committee on cities 
has reported a bill in place of the Fallows bill, which, it 
is thought, will pass both houses. The leading features 


are as follows: The board of estimate shall allow for the 
salary fund for the year 1901, and succeeding years, a 
sum not less than four mills on the dollar of tax valua- 
tion. The general fund is to be apportioned among the 
several boroughs on the basis of $600 for each teacher, 
and the remainder in the ratio of the aggregate days of 
attendance of the pupils. To secure salary uniformity, 
the central board is given power to adopt by-laws fixing 
the salaries of superintendents and teachers. This 
power now lies in the borough boards. 

Minimum salaries, to take effect from January 1, 1900, 
are provided as follows: For women teachers and kin- 
dergartners, after sixteen years of service, $1,240; for 
women teaching girls’ classes of last two years of course, 
after fifteen years of service, $1,320; for women teaching 
girls’ graduating classes, female first assistants, and vice- 
principals, after ten years of service, $1,440. For teach- 
ing boys’ or mixed classes $60 is added to the basic salary 
of each woman teacher in charge. Male teachers, after 
twelve years’ service, $2,160; male teachers of graduat- 
ing classes, first assistants, or vice-principals, after ten 
years of service, $2,480. No woman is to receive less 
than $600, and no man less than $900, Yearly increment 
not less than $40 for women and $105 for men. Female 
heads of departments or assistants to principal are to 
reccive a minimum of $1,600. Female branch principals 
and female principals of elementary schools of not less 
than twelve classes are to receive not less than $2,500, 
after ten years’ service as such, while men branch prin- 
cipals and principals of elementary or high schools of 
not less than twelve classes are to receive not less than 
$3,500, after ten years’ service as such. The annual 


increment of principals is to remain $250. No high 


schcol principal having twenty-five teachers or more 
under his charge is to receive less than $5,000. 

The high school schedule follows: — 

“In high schools and training schools for teachers, no 
female junior or substitute teacher, female laboratory or 
library assistant, or female clerk shall receive less than 
$700 per annum, nor, after six years of service as such, 
less than $1,000 per annum; no female model teacher 
shall receive less than $1,000 per annum, nor, after five 
years of service as such, less than $1,500 per annum; no 
female regular teacher in said schools shall receive less 
than $1,100 per annum, nor, after ten years of service as 
such, less than $1,900 per annum; no female head 
teacher, female assistant tothe principal, female first 
assistant, or female vice-principal in said schools shall 
receive less than $2,000 per annum, nor, after five years 
of service as such, less than $2,500 per annum; no male 
junior or substitute teacher, male laboratory or library 
assistant, or male clerk shall receive less than $900 per 
annum, nor, after six years of service as such, less than 
$1,200 per annum; no male regular teacher in said 
schools shall receive less than $1,300 per annum, nor, 
after ten years of service as such, less than $2,300 per 
annum; no male head teacher, male assistant to the 
principal, male first teacher, or male vice-principal in said 
schools shall receive less than $2,500 per annum, nor, 
after five years of service as such, less than $3,000 per an- 
num, nor shall any of said persons herein receive a salary 
less than that to which, by reason of experience, such 
person would be entitled as a teacher of the aforesaid 
elementary schools.” 

Out-of-town service and service in the elementary 
schools in relation to the high schools is as follows:— 

“The board of examiners shall issue to a teacher who 
has had experience in schools other than the schools of 
the city of New York a certificate stating that the ex- 
perience of such teacher is equivalent to a certain num- 
bers of years of experience in the schools of the said city. 

“The board of examiners shall issue to a teacher who 
has had experience in schools other than the high and 
training schools of the city of New York a certificate stat- 
ing that the experience of such teacher is equivalent to a 
certain number of years of experience in the high and 
training schools of the said city. Such certificates, made 
by the board of examiners, shall be final and conclusive 
on all matters pertaining to experience therein stated,and 
shall entitle their holders to salaries in accordance with 
the schedule of salaries established in conformity with 
this section, in like manner as though the years men- 
tioned in such certificate had been served in those schools 
of the city of New York that are respectively mentioned 
in such certificate.” 

The method of application follows: — 

““r~he aforesaid equal annual increment for each class 
or grade of the supervising and the teaching staff of said 
public schools shall be uniform throughout each class or 
grade, and each of said persons shall at once receive all 
the emolument in accordance with the above schedule of 
minimum salaries to which said person is entitled by 
reason of merit, of experience, and of grade of class 
taught. The board of estimate and apportionment is 
hereby authorized and required to transfer to the gen- 
eral school fund, in addition to any other appropriation 
which may be available therefor, a sufficient sum of 


money from any of the unexpended balances, of any ap- 
‘propriations, for any of the departments of the city of 


. New York, to provide the necessary funds for carrying 


into effect the provisions of this section, including such 
schedule of salaries for the day and evening schools as 
the board of education shall, by its by-laws, establish, 
for the calendar year 1900.” 

The board of estimate is required to apply unexpended 
balances and issue revenue bonds if these be not suffi- 
cient to make the act applicable for January 1, 1900, by 
especial retroaction. 

Ex-Judge George M. Van Holsen, on account of the 
pressure of business, has resigned from the school board 
of Manhattan and the Bronx, and from the central board. 
His resignation is regretted by his associates, as his long 
and varied legal experience made his services especially 
valuable, 

President Little has announced the committees of the 
central board. The following are the chairmen: Sup- 
plies, Mr. Moriarty; finance, Mr. Robertson; sites, Mr. 
Farrell; buildings, Mr. Adams; by-laws and legislation, 
A. Stern; school system, Mr. Richardson; library and 
annual report, Mr. Dresser; nautical school, Mr. Griffin; 
city college, Mr. Davis; normal college, Mr. O’Brien. 

During the past week the public education committee 
of the assembly gave a hearing on the educational bill 
formulated by the special unification commission ap- 
pointed by the governor and drafted by the statutory re- 
vision commission. 

The state board of regents was represented by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Doane of Albany, St. Clair McKelway 
of Brooklyn, John T. McDonough, Dr. Albert Vanderveer 
of Albany, and J. Russell Parsons, Jr., secretary to the 
board, and the Catholic Club by ex-Judge Daly and L. B. 
French, Edward J. McGuire of New York City, and 
George A. Lewis of Buffalo, all of whom opposed the bill. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction Skinner, who 
favors the bill, was absent on account of illness, and his 
argument was read by his deputy, Danforth EB. Ains- 
worth, 

Judge Daly made the principal argument in opposition 
to the measure, He acknowledged that he was in favor 
of unifying the educational systems of the state, but did 
not believe in vesting the powers of administration in a 
single-headed commission, but in the board of education, 
which board was apparently to supplant the board of re- 
gents. The speaker maintained that the board of educa- 
tion should be clothed with judicial authority to make 
laws and conduct the administration of affairs, and that 
the chancellor should be controlled by them. He thought 


the unification scheme was more like a separation of the. 


public schools and those of higher education. 

Judge Daly also contended that the state educational 
department should have charge of all private schools. 
He was of the opinion, he said, that the board of regents 
should have a voice in the appointment of a chief execu- 
tive, and that the chief administrative powers should be 
lodged in the board, and not in the chancellor. 

St. Clair McKelway attacked the bill on the ground 
that it would inject politics into the school system of the 
state. The chancellor, he argued, would naturally be a 
politician, as there was never yet a governor or legisla- 
ture who selected a candidate for office who was not a 
staunch adherent of ihe principles of the party under 
which he secured his nomination. 

Deputy Superintendent Ainsworth read his chief's brief 
in support of the bill, which was as follows in part: — 

“This is the third measure providing for educational 
unification. Every one of them I have supported. Not 
one has received the support of the regents, because the 
commission did not think it proper to report a measure 
in harmony with their recommendations. So far as I 
can learn, the regents have submitted only one plan to 
the commission, and that plan simply provided for the 
absorption of the public schools by the regents. You 
have never heard of any plan submittted by the regents 
which required them to give up anything. 

“The most voluble of the regents are now announcing 
by private communications, written editorials, and in 
every other way by which the public can be reached, that 
unification is not desirable. In my judgment, unification 
was never more desirable than now. Friction between 
the two educational departments will never cease so long 
as both seek to cover the same field of work. Each must 
be active to justify its existence. If each is active, fric- 
tion and disturbance will continue. This is inevitable. 

“This bill creates no educational fetich—changes no 
educational policy. It is in line with popular govern- 
ment, and does what the’ regents have demanded. Uni- 
fication of our educational system is a question too great 
to be solved by the enforced resignation of a subordinate 
officer of the university. This resignation could have 
been obtained at any time without asking the governor 
to appoint a special commission.” : 

Mr. Skinner’s argument concluded by stating that he 
favored the essential provisions of the bill, which “is the 
best in sight at present.” He urged that it be passed. 
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THE IDEALS OF BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Principal T. E. Mead of the Chapman school, Boston, 
recently asked the 800 boys and girls under his charge to 
name some man or woman whom they liked best. Here 
are a few answers:— 

“Miss Coffey. Why I like her, because she likes me.” 
(Seven years old.) 

“John Greenleaf Whittier, because he wrote ‘Little 
Red Riding Hood.’” (Seven years old.) 

“I want to be my own self because I like myself best.” 

“I want to be like God because he makes it rain and 
we neither hunger nor thirst.” 

“I would like to be a cook, so I could learn to cook 


cakes.” 
“Like Ruth Witt, because she is rich.” (Eight years 


old.) 
“I would like to be a doctor and make people well.’ 


(Right years old.) 
“George Washington, because he knew how to resist 


temptation.” 

“I would like to be like mamma, because she is big.” 

“I would like te be like Mary, because she has nice 
dolls.” 

“Like little Pearl Honey Dew. From her ear parted 
curls of gold. That’s why I'd like to be like her.” (Eight 
years old.) 

“I'd like to be like Admiral Dewey. 

“What did Admiral Dewey do? 
He did the Spaniards through and through, 
That’s what Admiral Dewey do.” 

(Eight years old.) 

“I wish I was like Jessie Morrison, because her mother 
lets her have parties, lets her have her playmates stay 
to dinner, and lets them play in the house, and lets her 
take her playthings into the back yard, and lets her make 
lemonade and candy.” (Eleven years old.) 

“I would like to be like Edwin Nestor, because he is 
kind to us little boys. He plays with us, he takes us 
round with him.” (Ten years.) 

“T want to be like my father, because he is manly.” 

“I would like to be like mother, because she is the love- 
liest and best woman I know.” 
Others chose Washington, Lincoln, Mrs. Livermore, 


and Helen Gould. 


THE USE AND ABOSE OF ETHICAL PROB- 
LEMS IN LITERATURE. 


In the Journal for February 8, 1900, page 87, appears 
an article from Dr. Caskie Harrison, purporting to be a 
criticism of a published letter written by me to Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co., describing my method of using the 
Iliad and Odyssey in English classes. The general 
tenor of that article precludes an answer if one wishes to 
maintain his dignity as a gentleman; and were it not 
that other interests than my own have been dragged 
into this swale of vituperation, I should forbear on the 
present occasion. Under the circumstances, some words 
of explanation may not be considered impertinent. 

In the first place, the letter quoted from was not in- 
tended for publication, but was, in the first instance, a 
private communication in answer to a solicitation from 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., to describe my experience and 
method in using the Odyssey, as translated by Professor 
Palmer. Shortly afterwards (June or July, 1898), at the 
request of that publishing house, the letter was pub- 
lished. From the closing outburst of Dr. Harrison’s ap- 
preciation of immorals, one would judge that he believes 
the letter to have been issued within the last few days. 
But, I might add, there are other indications of this 
same Rip Van Winkleism in the doctor’s masterpiece, if 
one is interested in that sort of thing. 

Furthermore, “Professor Palmer’s brief acknowledg- 
ment to Mr. Nicholson” was not addressed to me; there 
has never been one word of communication between that 
gentleman and mysgif. Why he wrote the “acknowl- 
edgment” I cannot be held to answer. In may be, how- 
ever, that he has never read the Odyssey, or at least the 
Palmer translation; that would explain his recklessness 
in dashing off the “acknowledgment.” Or, as it seems 
most probable, he may have been impressed by the 
nobler and artistic side of Homer, and not by the drivel- 
ing pedantry and sensuous immodesty which is so clearly 
manifest in our would-be critic’s attitude. 

One other word of explanation. Had I thought when 
writing my letter to Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. that it 
would reach the general public, I might have seen the 
necessity of accompanying it with a running com- 
mentary, for the purpose of warning a ce:‘ain class 
against making any use whatever of the Iliad and 
Odyssey But it seems extremely doubtful whether 
that class would be able to understand the meaning of 
such a commentary, since one of them has been unable 
to translate into his patois the words, “they [the moral 
questions in the Iliad and Odyssey] came up naturally 
along with others, and were not evaded nor given yndue 


prominence,” or has willfully perverted them into a con- 
temptible u 

However, for the benefit of that very class, let me say, 
once for all, that, to the morbidly inclined, Homer is not 
the only author that can furnish them with covert al- 
lusions and “suggestive” prescriptions. To such a 
lascivious taste the lesson of Othello is lost and the 
“Idylls of the King” contaminating. To him “Paradise 
Lost” is far too “suggestive,” and even the lyrics of 
Milton had better be left unread. To him it is only the 
earth that cries aloud from the pages of Faust, and he 
would find justification in the Bible for his sickness. 
What business has he to handle any of Life’s problems 
before pupils? Such am one may evade the text and 
parade a contemptible pedantry and mock sanctity, but 
these will avail naught. The very fact of the evasion 
shows an undue prominence of the noxious element in 
his mind; he may skip the page, but he cannot turn over 
his countenance, his very presence is an invitation to 
the flesh. 

On the other hand, the pure in heart give to life and 
genuine art an interpretation that is elevating to them- 
selves and to those with whom they come in contact. 
If the Homeric poems had not been uplifting in their 
character, they could not have survived the ages, nor 
could they have inspired great poets and statesmen even 
from their childhood. He who has nourished and de- 
veloped his spark of divine wisdom, who has infused his 
clod with the spirit, is the only true teacher; and it 
makes little difference what subject he has to teach. 

The abundance of lewd suggestion with which the 
critic has freighted his articles stands as its own con- 
demnation without further comment. 

Watson Nicholson. 

Redlands, Calif. 


ADDISON AND THE CLASSICS. 


There was a very neatly written review in a recent number 
of the Journal of Education of a book published by Ginn & 
Company, entitled ‘‘The Sir Roger De Coverley Papers,” from 
the Spectator. Introduction and notes by Mary E. Litchfield. 
We find it stated in this review that the editor, Miss Litchfield, 
is a specialist in the historic and literary situations of Addi- 
son’s day, and she has made the most of them in the flavor 
given these papers by her introduction and notes. It is re- 
freshing in our time, when so many «re decrying the study of 
the old classic authors, and still professing great regard for the 
Addisonian style of English writing, to have the literary situa- 
tions of Addison's times set forth by so skillful a hand as that 
of Miss Litchfield. What was the principal literary situation of 
Addison's day? It is evident to any one who read these papers 
that the most marked literary feature of that day was an in- 
tense love and admiration of the old classic authors, and that 
without this love and admiration the Addison style would 
never have existed. Addison and his coadjutors in that great 
serial work, the Spectator, were so thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit, sentiment, and language of the classic authors that we 
find the whole series of six hundred and thirty-four essays 
having Latin mottoes at the head, except about a dozen with 
Greek mottoes, Two hundred and twenty-five of these, more 
than a third of the whole number, are from Horace alone. 

The value of these quotations, in Addison’s view, is shown 


by the following passage from No. 221: ‘The natural love to 
Latin, which is so prevalent in our common people, makes me 
think that my speculations fare none the worse among them 
for that little scrap which appears at the head of them; wha 
the more encourages me in the use-‘of quotations in an un- 
known tongue is, that I hear the ladies, whose approbation | 
value more than the rest of the whole learned world, declare 
themselves in a more particular manner pleased with my Greek 


mottoes.” 

Miss Litchfield has in her notes done us the favor, which 
certainly was needed in our day, of translating each of these 
mottoes. I will give here a few of them with her renderings. 

No. 1 of the Spectator had this from Horace : — 

Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem 

Cogitat, ut speciosa dehinc miracula promat. 

Translation: ‘‘He plans no flash to end in smoke, but 
smoke breaking into flame, to light the further wonders of 
his show. 

No 2, from Juvenal : — 

: Ast alii sex 

Et plures uno conclamant ore. 

‘*But other six and more shout with one voice.” 

No. 6, Juvenal :— 

Credebant hoc grande nefas et morte piandum, 

Si juvenis vetulo non assurexerat. 

‘They used to think it a crime and deserving of death, if a 
young man did not rise in the presence of an elder.” 

Miss Litchfield gives thirty-three of the essays. Seven have 
their mottoes from Horace, fourteem from Virgil, five from 
Juvenal. Two or three other Latin authors and one Greek au- 
thor are represented in the list. These examples will show 
something of the painstaking effort Miss Litchfield has made to 
render the essays interesting, and, at the same time, to inspire 
a desire to know something of the classic authors whom these 
English writers studied to acquire the facility and elegance of 


expression which everywhere marks their productions. 
R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THOUGHTS AND EXPERIENCES IN AND OUT OF 
SCHOOL. By John B. Peaslee, LL.B., Ph.D., ex- 
Superintendent of Cincinnati. Accompanied by Let- 
ters from Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes. Cincin- 
nati: Curts & Jennings. Cloth. 396 pp. 22 pages of 
illustrations. Price, $1.50. 5 
It will be a great event in American educational life 

if this book by Dr. Peaslee shall be forerunner of a series 
of semi-biographical books by men and women with ex- 
tended experience in and out of school. There is no 
book in the market more valuable as an inside view of 
American educational ideas and methods in New Eng- 
land and Ohio for a quarter of a century than this. It 
is a view to be had only by such a presentation. The 
adequate and graphic story of the origin of Arbor Day 
is of special importance, as is the account of the way in 
which Dr. Peaslee dealt with several vital questions, the 
introduction of Authors’ Days in school, and the 
methods of teaching arithmetic and history. 

Dr. Peaslee was born at Plaistow, N. H. Not often 
has a quiet New England town had a more effective set- 
ting forth in brief space than is here given, and equally 
happy is the author in reciting the remarkable story of 
his family. He was educated in the district school, the 
country academy, and Dartmouth College, graduating in 
the class of 1863. Thirty-five years after graduation 
there were seventy of the class living, of whom sixteen 
were lawyers, eleven professors, eight clergymen, nine 
physicians, seven merchants, four manufacturers, three 
journalists, two New York brokers, one banker, one 
chemist, one in United States navy, one railroad presi- 
dent, three in miscellaneous occupations. He went toCo- 
lumbus, O., as a city teacher in 1863, where he remained 
until 1874, when he was chosen superintendent of Cin- 
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published. 


Rag, and Vixen,’’ with pictures 


already been printed. 


year knows ** Wild Animals I Have Known,” 


of George W. Cable, and edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy L. Cable. 

rary American authors whose genuine popularity has often been remarked. 
best of his stories have been edited so that children can appreciate and enjoy them. 

prepared the third book to be mentioned in the series —‘*Odysseus, The Hero of Ithaca” (12mo, 60c., net), 

) translated from a third reader now in use in the school of Athens. 

with the interest and fascination attaching to this wonderful hero. 

| The fourth edition of Gordy’s ‘* History of the United States’’ (12mo, $1.00, net) contains a chapter ( 

on the Spanish-American War. It is fully and_ richly illustrated; contains Chapters to Teachers on the teaching 

of history, together with a great variety of the best pedagogical help to lead the student. 

It is the wish of the publishers that every teacher who sees this brief advertisement should write them 


Great Success of the New Scribner List. || 
ATTENTION OF TEACHERS INVITED. 


: NE YEAR AGO, Dr. Ferdinand Schwill’s ‘‘ History of Modern Europe’? (12mo, $1.50, net) was 
During the year it has been used as a text-book in ninety-two colleges and in eleven ad- 
vanced Preparatory Schools. An equal number are planning to use it next year for the first time. { 
‘Six months ago Mr. S. H. Clark’s ‘* Practical Public Speaking’? (12mo, $1.00, net) was published. ) 
Within two months a second edition. was printed, and is now nearly exhausted. It has met the great need 
|. of a practical squarely. Hence its success. 
Within a year the ‘* Scribner Series of School Reading’’ has been increased greatly in value and im- 
portance by the publication of the following remarkably attractive books: Ernest Seton Thompson’s “ Lobo, 
Nearly every one whe followed the popular books of last } 
It is said to be the best collection of animal stories ever 
written. This little school reading book contains the four best of these stories. Fifteen thousand copies have 


A second is the ‘*Cable Story Book’’ (12mo, 60c., net), selected from the writings 
Mr. Cable is one of the contempo- 


of the animals. 


for fuller information about these books. 


; CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York and Chicago. 


It not only is a classic, but it abounds 
Attractive illustrations. 


But now, for the first time, the 
Miss Burt, herself, has 


cinnati, where he remained twelve years, during which 
time the schools of the city came to be among the best 
in the country. Dr. John D. Philbrick, superintendent 
of Boston, said of the Cincinnati exhibit at Paris in 
1878: “No other exhibit of scholars’ work equal to that 
of Cincinnati was ever made in the known world.”’ Not 
the least interesting feature of the book is the fifty pages 
devoted to letters to the author from Whittier, Holmes, 
Longfellow, J. G. Holland, James T. Fields, Agassiz, 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, Benson J. Lossing, Moncure D.~- 


Ccuway, Lucy Larcom, E. P. Whipple, Arthur Gilman, 

Rossiter Johnson, and Horace E. Scudder. There are 

five long letters from Whittier, six from Holmes, and 

three from Longfellow. 

TOYON. A Book of Holiday Recitations. Selected and 
Arranged by Allie M. Felker. San Francisco: The 
Whitaker & Ray Company. 208 pp. Price: paper, 30 
cents; boards, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Under the title of “Toyon,” which apparently means 
holly-berries, are gathered many delightful recitations 
for children-at school, in the home, and at church. They 
are selected as appropriate to Christmas, New Year’s, 
and Thanksgiving Day. In addition, there are two dra- 
matic exercises, in which the children appear in the cos- 
tumes of different countries, and “speak pieces’ about 
the customs and ways of life there. The selection called 
“Honolulu Children” is certainly worth the effort that 
might be required to give it. The book offers great va- 
riety, and there can be no difficulty in finding plenty 
here that the children will enjoy learning. A list of 
scngs, entertainments, stories, and the like, given at the 
end-of the book, will prove helpful to teachers. 
BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD FIRST, SECOND, AND 

THIRD READERS. Illustrated. Philadelphia: 

Christopher Sower Company. 

These books are prepared on a conservative basis as 
to the general plan. There are fewer pictures than most 
publishers put into their lowest grade books, and none 
are colored. The First Reader starts as readers have 
started for many years: “A dog.” “The dgg.” “See a 
dog.” “See my dog.” “I see the dog. “See the dog.” 
“I see my dog.” “A cat.” “The cat.” “See a cat.” “See 
the cat.” “See my cat.” 

Disappointing, however, as the books are at first 
sight, a closer study reveals the fact that there is an un- 
usual amount of reading, and that the vocabulary of the 
child grows unusually fast. Phonics are introduced 
somewhat by the wholesale. On the eighth page of the 
First Reader there are fourteen phonetics introduced, in- 
cluding oo, ou, ad, oy. Only twenty-three words are 
given for practice on the fourteen phonetic sounds, and 
on the same page there follow thirty-two unmarked 
words for little people a few days in school to mark 
with, fourteen phonetic characters first given on the 
same page. On every six or eight pages half way 
through the book there are given ten or more phonetics, 
with about twenty-five marked and as many unmarked 


words. There are no phonetic marks in any reading ex- 
ercises, all these being used in connection with words in 
columns. In defense of this wholly unusual modern 
method of procedure, Dr. Brumbaugh says: “Each group 
of lessons is preceded by a phonetic page containing an 
analysis of all the new words of the group, together with 
such additional words as may be necessary to impress 
the sounds of the letters. In this way the child receives 
all the sound-analysis of words required for the mas- 
tery of the text; and, through a careful gradation, these 
lessons will in the end give him a complete mastery of 
the essentials in phonetics.” lt is useless for a reviewer 
to prophesy the result of any radical departure when it 
gets into the school. The author has undoubtedly tested 
this wholesale introduction of phonetics, and knows 
that it will succeed. 

The Second Reader is devoted to a mastery of 
language-forms and the presentation of experiences 
that may reasonably be assumed to fall within the range 
of the child’s observation and imagination. The aim is 
to help the child to love things. Dr. Brumbaugh well 
says that the first approach to the realm of things should 
be sympathetic and not scientific. 

The Third Reader is well described by the author: 
“The child must now learn that the language symbol is 
of universa! application; that by means of it one be- 
comes conversant with that larger and less familiar 
realm of incident and of fact lying beyond the range of 
sense; that, in short, the child is now to read himself 
into a conscious ‘at-homeness’ with the entire realm of 
knowledge. Reading thus becomes to him not only the 
‘seven-leagued’ boots by means of which he outstrides 
his environment, but also the ‘charmed rug of Darius,’ 
by means of which he simply wishes, and lo! he is at 
home in any land and with any incident he cares to 
know. 

“To gratify this universalizing desire of the awakened 
mind of childhood typical lessons are presented. 
Biography, historic incident, nature lore, racial traits, 
and kindred themes are placed before the child to cul- 
tivate his powers of mind and to arouse within him an 
abiding love for reading. Numerous poetical selections 
are incorporated into the text to create a love for the 
highest forms of literature, and to impart an ethical 
sequel to many of the prose selections.” 

It is easy to see that the author has worked out a 
series of unusual purposes for school reading in these 
books. They are well made, and supply an exceptional 
amount of good reading. 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF R. H. QUICK. Edited by F. 
Storr. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
544 pp. 

Robert Herbert Quick, born in London, September 20, 
1831, won as nearly an international reputation as any 
man born in England or Ameriea in this century. His 
“Educational Reformers” has been read by more 
teachers in the United States probably than any other 
educational history. The teachers have long hungered 


for a more intimate acquaintance with the man who 
could write so charmingly of other educators. This ac- 
count of his life is largely, incidentally, his own writing. 
He left so much that he had said in diary and auto- 
biography that this story of himself has much of the 
literary fascination that distinguishes his “Educational 
Reformers,” indeed, in its way, it is even more delightful 
reading than that, or than any other life of an educator 
that I have seen. It is filled with information upon a 
multitude of unexpected subjects, and has more sensible 
suggestions on education than are to be found in the 
same space in any book devoted exclusively to peda- 
gogical suggestions. 


STORIES OF INSECT LIFE. Second Series. By Mary 
E. Murtfeldt and Clarence Moores Weed. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

The second volume of “Stories of Insect Life’ is in- 
tended to be used during the latter part of summer and 
in the autumn. It is a reading book on the structure, 
color, and habits of life of some common insects. In the 
list are the katydids, fireflies, ladybirds, caterpillars, 
moths, tomato worms, and others. The purpose of the 
authors is that it shall be used in school in connection 
with actual observation of the insects, and directions are 
given for collecting and preserving specimens to study. 
The bock is ably written from a thorough scientific 
knowledge of the subject. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. An Outline Sketch. 
By Hiram M. Stanley. Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. Cloth. 44 pp. 

This book is an attempt to interest one who knows 
little if anything of psychology in the essential features 
of the study. The method is to tell the beginner as little 
as possible about the subject, but to tempt him to ob- 
serve and think for himself about important psychic 


_ phenomena, and the success of the author is gratifying. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Lessons in Elementary Physiolugy.’””’ By Thomas H,. Huxley. 
Edited by F. 8. Lee. Price, $1.40.—‘“ Renaissance in Modern Art.” 
By W H Goodyear. Price, $1.00.—*'The Teaching of Elementary 
Mathematics.” By David Eugene Smith. Price, $1.60 ——‘ A Jour- 
nal of the Plague.” By Daniel Defoe. Price, 50 cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“Beowulf, the Hero of the Anglo-Saxons” By Zenaide A, Ragezin 
New York: William Beverley Harison. : 

“First Days in School.” y Seth T. Stewart and Ida Coe. Price, 
25 cents. —‘‘A Rational Grammar of the English Laneuage,” By 
WwW. B. Powell and Louise Connelly. Price, 60 cents. — ‘‘Politics for 
Young Americans.” By Charles Nurdhoff.——‘Songs of all Lands.” 
By W.8. B. Mathews. Price, 50 cents. New York: American Book 


Company. 
“The National Vocalist.” Edited by Alexander Adamson. Lon- 


don: J. Curwen & Sons. 

“The Practical Speller.””’ By W.C. Jacobs. Price, 30 cents. Bos- 
ton: Ginn, & Co. 

“Undine.”’ By Dela Motte Fouque. Price, 10 cents. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 

“Opportunity and Other Essays.” J.L. Spalding, Bishop of 
Peorla, Price, $1.00. Chicago: A, C. McClurg & Co. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
menial, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 21-23: Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association, Pendleton, Ore.; Roy 
Conklin, Pendleton, Ore., secretary. 

March 29-31: Southeastern Iowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines, Ia. 

March 29-31: Northern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Logansport; J. W. 
Carr, Anderson, Ind., secretary. 

March 29-31: Central Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Hastings; Ed. M. 
Hussang, Franklin, Neb., secretary. 

April 1: North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 19-21: Northwestern Iowa Educa- 
tional Association, Sioux City, Ia.; H. 
E. Kratz, Sioux City, Ia., secretary. 

April 30-31: North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. F. Nightingale, Chicago, 
Ill., secretary. 

May 9-10-11: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Caroline M. Neile, secretary. 

June : National Musical Convention, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 

July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Halifax, N. S.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 

July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, 8S. C. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


FARMINGTON. Principal G. C. Pur- 
ington of the normal school has arranged 
for a course of lectures this winter. 
Among the speakers will be Principal D. 
T. Harthorn of Wilton Academy, Profes- 
4 E. G. Porter of Lexington, Mass., and 
others. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. Professor and Mrs. E. J. 
Bartlett have left Hanover for a foreign 
trip. They will spend the winter in Italy 
and southern Europe, and visit Paris at 
the time of the exposition. The contract 
for the new dormitory, which is to be 
ealled Fayerweather hall, has been let to 
N. E. Edwards. The dormitory will be 
built in three distinct sections, each with 
its main entrance and front. There will 
be eight rooms in each section of the 
lower floor, nine rooms in each section of 
of the second floor, and the same number 
on the third floor, making seventy-eight 
rooms in all. It will be ready for occu- 
pancy next fall. 


VERMONT. 


Miss Minnie Brasor, one of the primary 
school teachers in the Brattleboro schools, 
has declined the offer of an important 
position in the state normal school at 
Castleton. 

Work on the new high school building 
in Burlington is -progressing satisfac- 
torily. When completed, it will be the 
largest and most imposing structure of the 
kind in the state, and will be a credit to 
the intelligence and public spirit of the 
Queen city, and to the ‘generosity of ex- 
Senator G. F. Edmunds, whose munificent 


gift made its construction possible at this 
time. 

Principal Dalrymple has completed ar- 
rangements for a course of lectures and 
entertainments under the auspices and for 
the benefit of the high school. The first 
was given last week by Rev. M. H. Smith 
of Greenwich, N. Y., on “The Trip of a 
Tramp.” 

State Superintendent M. S. Stone has 
decided that Dewey Day is not a legal 
holiday, and teachers that close their 
schools on that day are expected to make 
up the time later. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The thirty-fifth annual cata- 
logue of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has been issued, forming @ 
book of over 350 pages. The number of 
students at the institute this year is 
shown to be as follows:— 


Graduate students 79 
Regular students, fourth year......... 183 
Regular students, third year.......... 193 
Regular students, second year.........199 
Regular students, first year........... 303 
Special students 296 


Deducting seventy-seven names counted 
twice gives a total registration of 1,176, 
an increase of five over last year. This 
small increase is due in large measure to 
the fact that many of the smaller techni- 
eal schools offer excellent courses in some 
lines, and that their tuition fee is much 
smaller than that of the institute. : 

Over a hundred pages of the catalogue 
are devoted to the address and present 
occupations of the graduates of the insti- 
tute. The total number of graduates is 
2,136, the class of 1898 leading in num- 
bers with an even 200. 

A new option in the fourth year of the 
mechanical engineering course has been 
added, that of heating and ventilation, 
under the charge of Professor Wood- 
bridge. This course is planned to ac- 
quaint the student with the fundamental 
principles of the subject, and the proper 
application of these principles to practica 
in the solution of a considerable range of 
problems in this field of engineering 
work. 

Attention is called to the summer 
schools of the Institute. The summer 
school in civil engineering was held last 
summer at Cherryfield, Me. Following 
the work of the summer school an excur- 
sion was taken through Nova Scotia. The 
stimmer school of metallurgy was held in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, Copper 
works were visited at Bergen Point; iron, 
steel, and zinc works at Bethlehem; and 
iron and steel works at Pittsburg. The 
summer school of architecture was held 
last summer in Europe, where the men 
visited cities in Northern Italy, between 
Genoa and Venice, and made a very en- 
joyable bicycle trip to Paris for the study 
of the buildings of the Riviera, the Rhone 
valley, and the central part of France. 


SALEM. Principal Collester of the 
high school has established afternoon ses- 
sions for the special benefit of those who 
are unable to make satisfactory progress 
in their studies, and for those who wish 
special training to fit for college. The 
hours will be from three to five. 

CAMBRIDGE. Superintendent Francis 
Cogswell in his annual report to the 
school board showed that the number of 
scholars in December, 1898, was 13,786, 
and December, 1899, it was 14,100, an in- 
crease of 314. The increase over last year 
of pupils registered was 727. The in- 
crease of the total cost of the schools ex- 
ceeds last year’s by $44,349.33, and the 
cost per pupil by $2.64. The increase in 
the cost of the schools for 1899 is princi- 
pally due to the maintenance of the man- 
ual training school, increase of salaries, 
eare of four new schoolhouses, and sup- 
plies for the Harvard school, which was 
destroyed by fire-——The faculty of arts 
and sciences of Harvard has voted to es- 
tablish a new four-year programme of 
landscape architecture in the Lawrence 
scientific school. It will lead to the de- 
gree of S. B. and will make the twelfth 
programme offered by the school. The 
new department will comprise about 
twenty courses of study in architecture, 
landscape gardening and allied branches, 
and they will be given in Cambridge, at 
the Bussey Institution, and at the Arnold 
Arboretum. A number of instructors 
have already been chosen, but all the ap- 
pointments have not yet been completed. 
In the conduct of this new programme, 
the university will have the co-operation 
of some of the best landscape architects 
and horticulturists in this country. There 
has been a demand for the course for a 
long time, and already several men are 
candidates for the degree next June in the 
work which it covers.—Radcliffe Col- 
lege has recently received $1,000 from Mrs. 
Harriet Morse of Boston toward the Rad- 
cliffe monograph fund. This fund is to 
be used in conjunction with the fund for 
publishing in book form the best thesis 
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Men do not like to go to doctors. Nirie 

- times out of ten they wait until they are 
laid flat on their backs before they will 
consult a physician. There is some reason 
in this, for when a business man feels out 
of sorts and goes to a physician, he is often 
given violent drugs that make him, for a 
time, unfit for business and really sick. 

There is a way of avoiding both extremes 
—that of neglecting the health and that of 
taking violent drugs that rack the entire 
system—it is always to keep on hand a 
bottle of Dr, Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. If a man will resort to this great 
medicine whenever he feels that he is out 
of sorts and threatened with illness, he 
may keep in good health. It is the great 
appetite sharpener, blood-maker and flesh- 
builder. It fills the arteries with the rich, 
red, tissue-building blood of health. It 
does not make flabby fat like cod liver oil, 
but the solid, muscular and nerve tissues 
of health. It does not make corpulent peo- 
ple more corpulent. 

“T want to inform you ofa cure effected by Dr. 
Pierce’s medicines,’’ writes Mrs. Nelson Smith; 
of Mount Vernon, Jefferson Co., Ills. ‘“ About 
six years ago I had grip, ending with bronchitis 
and consumption, fa the spring of 1896 my con- 
dition became very serious. I had consumption 
and I coughed day and night; could not lie down 
at all. Our family doctor said I could not get 
well.«. The neighbors came in to see me die, and 
a lady friend recommended Dr. Pierce’s medi- 
cines so strongly that we immediately sent out 
and bought six bottles of his ‘Golden ‘Medical 
Discovery’ and ‘Favorite Prescription.’ After 
using these medicines, found I was receivin 
benefit and continued. I weighed 120 when 
commenced taking medicines, now weigh 170. 
I sleep well, have a splendid appetite, feel well, 
and believe Iam entirely po Iam thankful 
to God and to Dr. Pierce for those wonderful 
medicines. I want to add that I am a wonder 
to my neighbors and friends.’’ 


written by candidates for the degree of 
Ph.D. Another gift is $1,250 by Mrs. Eva 
Mackintosh of England, for which no spe- 
cific use has been mentioned. The cor- 
poration has recently purchased the 
Swing schoolhouse on Mason street, to in- 
crease its facilities for students. The 
building will remain as it is, and will be 
used exclusively for classes in botany. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. Louise C. 
M. Habermeyer, for eight years an in- 
structor in the German department, has 
resigned her Wellesley position to accept 
an opening in the Girls’ high school of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Habermeyer has 
made many friends at Wellesley, and her 
departure is greatly regretted. At a re- 
cent class election, Elizabeth C. Torrey of 
Lakehurst, N. J., was chosen freshman 
president, and Franceg G. Terry of An- 
napolis, Md., vice-president. 

SWAMPSCOTT. The teachers of this 
town last fall formed a class for the study 
of the history of pedagogy under the lead 
of the principal of the high school. The 
work has proved profitable and interest- 
ing, but several felt it a tax on their al- 
ready burdened time. The class continues 
with smaller numbers.——The Woman’s 
Club has invited the principal of the high 
school to address the club on February 5, 
on the subject of “The Education of Boys 
and Girls as It Is and as It Should Be.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Brown University has 
been the prolific mother of college presi- 
dents. Most of her own executives have 
been graduates of that institution, and in 
addition there have been Wilbur Fish, 
first president of Wesleyan University, 
Josiah N. Cushing of Rangoon College, 
Burmah; President Angell of Michigan 
University, President Wheeler of the Uni- 
versity of California in 1875, President 
Whitman of Columbian University, Wash- 
ington; President Hazard of Wellesley; 
and now President Woolley of My 
Holyoke. 


CONNECTICUT. 

BRIDGEPORT. The sessions of the free 
evening drawing schools are now held in 
the city court room every evening in the 
week, excepting Saturday and Sunday. 
The classes meet as follows: Monday, 
two classes in mechanical drawing, one 
elementary and one for advanced stu- 
dents; Tuesday, freehand drawing from 
casts and from flats, according to the 
methods of art schools and academies; 
Wednesday, linear perspective as applied 
to the fine arts, architecture and mechani- 
cal drafting; Thursday, ornament and 
design, with instruction in the subject of 
art applied to modeling and plastic work; 


Friday, electrical science and the appli- 
eation of electricity to the useful arts, 
There are over 200 regular pupils, 
and their diligence in the studies empha- 
sizes the fact that the schoo) ig filling a 
want that ought to be permanently filled. 
The school can be made permanent if the 
people of Bridgeport wil) support it to a 
very slight extent. The school has no 
income, and it is impossible to conduct 
the classes without some expense. The 
need of the school is set forth in a cireu- 
lar which has been addressed to those 
who can afford to subscribe, and subscrip- 
tions may be sent to the Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ bank. 

NEW HAVEN. A _ wealthy under- 
graduate, whose name is for the present 
withheld, has given to the Yale Univer- 
sity Club a handsome piece of sculpture 
for the clubhouse. The design is by Gros- 
venor Atterbury, Yale, 91. It is seven 
feet two inches in diameter, and is a rep- 
fesentation in stone of the university seal, 
with the motto, “For God, for Country, 
and for Yale, 1900,” cut in two streamers 
wound round emplematic torches. The 
design is effective, and the sculpture a 
treasure. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. Superintendent Boone 
will attempt to secure the passage of a bill 
authorizing Cincinnati to issue $300,000 
public school building bonds to pay for 
five new school buildings. “The city 
needs four new $50,000 district schools,” 
said Dr. Boone. “A new high school 
building to cost $100,000 is also a neces- 
sity. There are enough high school 
pupils to keep employed twelve more 
teachers.” 

ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. A resolution looking tow- 
ard separate schools for boys and girls 
from the fourth grade up through the high 
schools will be introduced before the Chi- 
cago board of education as soon ag the 
plans can be completed. The new scheme 
will be based largely upon that in opera- 
tion in the public’ schools of New 
Orleans and other cities in Louisi- 
ana, where co-education, even in the 
elementary schools, is not allowed. 
Trustee Schwab, who was at work on the 
matter, received his elementary education 
in New Orleans. He makes his plea for 
separation largely upon moral lines, and 
says that he believes the conditions exist- 
ing in such a cosmopolitan city as Chicago 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: President, A..G. Greenman, 
Aurora; vice-presidents, F. N. Tracy, 
Kankakee, William Roberts, Chicago, J. 
E. Bangs, Pontiac; secretary, J. M. 
Bowlby, Carbondale; railroad secretary, 
W. C. Payne, Chicago; treasurer, Walter 
R. Hatfield, Pittsfield; member of execu- 
tive committee (for three years), Miss 
Elizabeth Howes, Decatur; board of di- 
rectors, chairman, M. Moore, Belvidere, 
Mrs. H. P. Wilson, Clinton, Mrs. H. M. 
Smith, Mound City, Miss Blanche Cara- 
way, Tuscola, M. M. Cook, Lewistown. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. The state association 
of teachers organized an educational 
council of twenty-five members, the scope 
of which shall be to investigate allsubjects 
of an educational nature and report each 
year to the parent association. The 
officers elected follow: President, Rob- 
ert I. Hamilton, Huntington; chairman 
executive committee, F. P. Hart, Coving- 
ton; permanent secretary and treasurer, 
J. R. Hart, Lebanon; recording secretary, 
Miss Lella Vaught, Martinsville. The 
members of the educational council are: 
Primary section, President, Miss Viola 
Strain, Whiting; secretary, Mrs. E. E. 
Oleott, Danville. High school section, 
President, Charles S. Meek, Terre Haute; 


HOW’S THIS ? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. 

WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 


acting directly upon the blood and mucous . 


surfaces of the system.. Price, 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Fami'y Pills are the best. 
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is the only publication of 

ss u m 0 t its kind—the only one con- 
taining popular scientific 

4 works at low 
iprary of Science <x 
tains only work 

of acknowledged excellence by authors in the first ranks in 
the world of science. In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYN- 
DALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought. Cata- 
logues free ; or send fifteeen cents for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


secretary, Harriet C. Palmer, Franklin. 
books, one from England, the other from 
Germany, recently received at the gen- 
Indiana Historical Society, President, Wil- 
liamWesley Woolen, Indianapolis; secre- 
tary, J. P. Dunn, Indianapolis. Town- 
ship Trustees’ Association, President, B. 
F. Sherrick, Westfield; secretary, Thomas 
Nugent, Elnora. 


MICHIGAN. 

WAYNE. The pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades of the public schools, 
accompanied by their teachers, spent Sat- 
urday, January 20, in visiting the museum 
and the art galleries of the University of 
Michigan. They numbered about fifty. 
The greater part of the day was spent in 
the museum, where they were made wel- 
come by the university authorities. 

DETROIT. Professor John O. Reed:of 
the department of physics of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan gave the commencement 
address at the central high school January 
25. The subject of the address was “The 
Relation of the High School to the State.” 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, PETE W. Ross, Morris. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. The 
following most liberal entrance examina- 


tion requirements have been sent out to - 


the principals of the high schools of the 
state: Required of all: English composi- 
tion, one year; algebra, elementary, one 
_year; higher, one-half year; geometry, 
plane, one year; solid, one-half year. 
In addition to the above-named subjects, 
which are required for all courses, and 
for which substitutes cannot be accepted, 
applicants shall present evidence of prep- 
aration in eight year-credits, or their 
equivalent, to be chosen from the follow- 
ing list: Latin (four years)—Grammar, 
one year; Caesar, four books, one year; 
Cicero, six orations, one year; Vergil, six 
books, one year. Greek (two years)— 
Grammar, one year; Anabasis, four 
books, one year. German (two years)—- 
jrammar, one year; literature, one year. 
French (two years)—Grammar, one year; 
literature, one year. English—Latin 
element, one year; literature, one year. 
History—Greece and Rome, one-half 
year; England, one-half year; modern, 
one-half year; mediaeval, one-half year; 
senior American, one-half year. Civics, 
one-half year. Political economy, one- 
half year. Physics, one year. Chemis- 
try, one year. Botany, one half or one 
year. Zoology, one-half or one year. 
Physiography, one-half year. Geology, 
one-half year. Astronomy, one-half 
year. As preparation for the various 
courses, applicants shall choose from the 
list given above as follows: For the 
scientific and civic courses applicants 
are unrestricted in their choice. For the 
classical course, four year-credits shall be 
Latin, and two year-credits Greek. For 
the literary course, four year-credits 
shall be Latin, or two year-credits shall 
be either German or French (one year of 
each will not be accepted). For the col- 
lege of engineering and mechanic ‘arts 
one-half year or one year of shop work 
may be offered; also one year or one-half 
year of drawing. I have omitted a three 
years’ course of reading in English clas- 
sics for all. The only objection that we 
have heard made to the requirements is 
that of one-half year of higher algebra, 
and we think that it is a valid objection, 
as in the majority of the high schools of 
the state the pupils who have taken a 
year of algebra are able to pass the higher 
algebra examination because of the good, 
strong work they have done in the sub- 
ject, and in the present arrangement of 
the programmes in the high schools of the 
smaller towns throughout the state there 
is no place for another half-year of 
mathematics without forcing some of the 
three upper classes to do more work than 
they should be expected to do. However, 
the whole schedule is such a step in ad- 
vance that the school men are willing to 
take things as they are, trusting that 
time will make right this small matter. 


FOREIGN. 
ENGLAND. 

The Boden professorship of Sanskrit in 
the University of Oxford, vacated by the 
death of Sir M. Monier-Williams, K. C. 
!. E., has been filled by the election of A. 
A. Macdonell, M. A., of Corpus Christi 
College, who has been deputy professor 
for about thirteen years. By this ap- 
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pointment the new professor becomes 
fellow of Baliol College and keeper of the 
Judean Institute. Professor Macdonell 
is the elder son of the late Colonel A. A. 
Macdonell ‘of Lochgarry, Perthshire, 
Scotland, and was born in India. He 
spent most of his boyhood in Germany, 
where he attended a gymnasium for six 
years. He afterward studied Sanskrit at 
the University of Gottingen and Tubin- 
gen under Benfry and Roth, and also 
under Max Muller at Oxford. He was 
thus a pupil of three leading Vedic 
scholars of his time. He took his~degree 
at the University of Leipsic. In 1876 he 
matriculated at Oxford, where, besides 
obtaining classical honors, he won the 
Taylorian German, the Davis Chinese, 
and the Boden Sanskrit University 
scholarships. In 1886 Mr. Macdonell 
published an abridged edition of Max 
Muller’s Sanskrit grammar. His “San 
skrit English Dictionary” appeared in 
1892, and his “Vedic Mythology” in 1897. 
His “History of the Sanskrit Literature” 
will be published next month. Professor 
Macdonell is the representative of an old 
Highland family. 


MASSACHUSETTS AT PARIS. 


President Agnes Irwin of Radcliffe is 
the head of the educational committee for 
Massachusetts in connection with the 
Paris exposition. State Superintendent 
Frank A. Hill acts for Miss Irwin. A 
wall space three feet wide, with its 
furniture, is a unit of installation. At 
the top of the wall is a frame which may 
contain any picture or representation 
which the exhibitor desires to put in a 
prominent place. Below this as a multi- 
ple wall frame, which by an ingenious ar- 
rangements of leaves allows thirty-three 
charts or pictures twenty-two inches by 
twenty-eight inches to occupy the usual 
space of one such chart upon the wall, 
and yet permit of easy examination. Be- 
low this wall frame with its sixteen 
closely compacted leaves is a small show- 
case, and below this a bookcase of three 
shelves, each three feet long. Frames 
and shelves are made of quartered oak, 
and the general appearance is very pleas- 
ing to the eye. 

Universities and colleges fill their al- 
lotted space with photographs, drawings, 
albums, and printed volumes, each insti- 
tution representing one department of its 
work only. Harvard College shows its 
equipment and work in astronomy, for 
example, while the other colleges each 
represent some one phase of their work. 

In the assignment of space the city 
school systems of Massachusetts have 
twelve units of installation, and the nor- 
mal schools of the state one unit. Six of 
the twelve units were assigned to the city 
of Boston. The remaining portion of the 
space allowed the state has been filled 
principally by the following cities and 
towns: Brookline, Malden, New Bedford, 
Somerville, Springfield, West Springfield, 
and Worcester. A larger number of 
cities. and towns have contributed to the 
special department of drawing, while 
photographs of representative school 
buildings in still others are included in 
the material sent. 

At the top of the space assigned to 
Massachusetts primary schools will be 
seen handsomely framed pictures of 
school buildings from Boston, Fall River, 
and ‘Newton, and beneath will be the 
wall frames, the showcases and the 
shelves filled with the work of the pri- 
mary school children of the Bay state. 
If the visitor stops to examine this work 
more carefully, he will be able to see 
with a little effort the character of the 
material which forms the exhibit. He 
will probably first be struck with the ex- 
cellence of the drawings selected from 
the entire state by Henry Turner Bailey 
to represent the work which is done in 
the schools in this branch of study. On 
the wall frames, in the primary depart- 
ment alone, some thirty-five mounts, 
each twenty-two inches by twenty-eight 
inches, show the work of children as they 
have studied form and color and at- 
tempted to represent to the eyes of others 


what thev have seen and enjoyed with 
their own. Here is work with pen and 
pencil and brush that tells to the ob- 
server in what manner the children of 
the state spend the time allotted to this 
branch of their education. On other 
wall frames are the written exercises of 
the little ones, in which they have retold 
the stories which they have learned from 
their teachers, and expressed in their 
own simple and delightful way the lan- 
guage of flower and fern and evergreen. 
Here is their nature work, their number 


work, their language work, on which the‘ 


children labor with so much zeal and 
delight. In the showcase, beneath the 
wall frame, one sees the beginning of the 
course in manual training and nature 
work which is given to the pupils of the 
William H. Lincoln school in Brookline. 
Here are the first stitches which little 
children learn to make with the needle, 
and here are their first efforts with 
scissors and knife to cut into forms of 
regularity and beauty the paper and card- 
board and wood which are placed in their 
hands. 
bound volumes of children’s papers, simi- 
lar to those shown upon the wall frames 
above. With the bound volumes of 
pupils’ work are school text-books, fur- 
nished by the generosity of Boston pub- 
lishers, to illustrate the aids furnished to 
children and teachers in the prosecution 
of their work. Every school child in 
Massachusetts has his text-books fur- 
nished by the commonwealth, and in no 
other country of the world are text-books 
so good or so abundant as in America. 
The author, the printer, and the binder 
haye each put their best into the books 
which are placed in the hands of the 
little ones. No other portion of the ex- 
hibit will be more interesting to the 
visitor from Germany, France, or Eng- 
land than these contributions from the 
publishing houses who supply the schools 
with their text-books. 

The visitor who wishes to see the ex- 
emplification of work in the grammar 
school course—that is, of pupils from the 
fourth to the ninth years in schools—will 
pass to a second room, where is shown 
the work of the grammar schools of the 
United States. Looking for the work of 
Massachusetts here, he will find an ar- 
rangement similar to that which he saw 
in the primary department. To Massa- 
chusetts six units have been assigned. 
Above are the large framed pictures of 
representative schoolhouses from Boston, 
Brookline, Malden, and Springfield. Be- 
low two hundred framed mounts, twenty- 
two inches by twenty-eight inches, cov- 
ered with drawing, composition, number 
work; under these, showcases filled with 
manual training, sewing, design; and 
under these, eighteen shelves containing 
the bound volumes of pupils’ work, and 
the immense albums filled with photo- 
graphs of school buildings and school 
children at their work, with the greatest 
possible variety of illustrations and ex- 
planations designed to give to the ob- 
server the truest possible picture of 
American school life. Here are con- 
tinued the drawings selected by Mr. 
Bailey and arranged in the order of 
progress, to give a picture of the work 
done in drawing throughout the state. 
Here are finely executed papers in pen- 
manship and number work. Here are il- 
lustrated essays on topics connected with 
the study of nature in her varied aspects. 
Here are history and geography, with 
illustrations that would do credit to a 
magazine article. Here are essays in lit- 


erature and art that show the new fields - 


which children of the present generation 
are seeking to master. Here, too, the 
display of text-books, begun in the pri- 
mary department, is continued by the 
same publishers. 

If we pass to the high school section, 
we find again the same arrangement. 
Above the unit of installation devoted to 
Massachusetts high schools outside of 
Boston hangs a large photograph of the 
new Cambridge Latin school; beneath, in 
the wall frames, are drawings from the 
high school pupils of nearly every city in 
the commonwealth. In the showcase ap- 
pears a series of models to illustrate the 
course in wood turning in the Malden 
high school. Below are bound volumes 
of\pupils’ school exercises prepared with 
the\greatest care for this exploitation of 
the conquests of the nineteenth century. 

To\ the ten normal schools of Massa- 
chusetts has been assigned one unit of 
installation. Above is a photograph 
of the normal art school in Boston in 
Mr. Folsom’s best work. Below are 
thirty-three mounts showing as fully as 
possible the entire course of study in this 
unique institution. As modeling and 
sculpture could not be shown by any 
other means, photography has been used 
to display the results attained in this de- 
partment. Here is the choicest work of 


Beneath the showcases are . 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 


the most brilliant pupils in this school, 
and the exhibit forms a display of which 
the commonwealth may well feel proud, 
even in such an art centre as the city of 
Paris, for the work compares favorably 
with that done in the best of the French 
art schools. In the showcases beneath 
are albums containing photographic rep- 
resentations of the various normal 
schools in the state, showing buildings, 
appointments, equipments, and so far as 
possible methods of instruction in these 
institutions. No other state in the Union 
offers anything in the way of normal 
school instruction comparable either in 
amount of breadth or general excellence 
to that furnished by Massachusetts, and 
it is fitting that the generosity of the state 
in this direction should be fully shown. 
On the shelves below are numerous 
albums containing the work of pupils in 
the normal schools in drawing and other 
subjects, bound volumes’ containing 
copies of the topics of study in the sev- 
eral schools, outlines of work done in the 
various departments, original investiga- 
tions by pupils and others in various 
branches of science; in short, everything 
that can be put on paper or in tangible 
form to show the work and working of 
these famous schools. 

A series of educational pamphlets, pre- 
pared by Massachusetts educators, will 
complete the exhibit of the state. These 
pamphlets will be of various kinds. The 
city of Malden furnishes her 250-page 
School Souvenir, published at the time of 
her 250th anniversary.- Principals of the 
normal schools will contribute mono- 
graphs upon various subjects, and the 
educational history and the present at- 
tainments of the commonwealth in the 
various lines of educational activity will 
be shown as fully as words and pictures 
can show them. An interesting volume 
will be devoted entirely to the history 
and equipments of the normal schools of 
the state. A thousand copies of this 
volume wil be printed for presentation to 
educators who may visit the exposition 
from this and other countries. Another 
volume of great value is being prepared 
by Henry Turner Bailey to show the his- 
tory of art instruction in the state. 


MISS THOMAS OF BRYN MAWR. 


Miss M. Carey Thomas, president of 
Bryn Mawr College, about ten miles from 
‘Philadelphia, holds a _ leading place 
among American educators.. She has 
earned it by a career of devotion to the 
higher education of woman. 

Miss Thomas went to Bryn Mawr as 
dean, and on the death of the first presi- 
dent, Dr. James E. Rhoads, in 1894, she 
was chosen president. She obtained her 
doctor’s degree from the University of 
Zurich in 1883, and has the distinction 
of being the first woman to which this 
has been granted. Still ambitious, she 
spent one year at the Sorbonne, and 
came back to America prepared for her 
life-work. 

Probably no other woman in America 
has done so much for the better educa- 
tion of woman than President M. Carey 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr. She is a woman 
of convictions, ideals, and courage. 


CINCINNATI UNIVERSIT ¥Y. 


The Cincinnati University is an insti- 
tution with great possibilities. It has 
sought some eminent men for its presi- 
dent, and could have had some men who 
would have given it a great future, but 
it took Mr. Ayres, one of whose first acts 
was to submit to the trustees a proposi- 
tion that every member of the faculty be 
dismissed and he be allowed to replace 
them with men of his own choosing. 
There may be some men in that faculty 
who could profitably be spared, but there 
are certainly some men of national repute, 
men who have demonstrated their suc- 
cess, as President Ayres has not done as 
yet. The world has gone quite far 
enough in its rage for newness, and it is 
to be hoped that the trustees of the Cin- 
cinnati University have the stamina to 
deal with this wholesale proposition in a 
manly way. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The March Century Magazine is one 
of unusual variety and interest. The 
frontispiece is “Dido Building Carthage,” 
one of Timothy Cole’s engravings. The 
leading articles are “The National Zoo at 
Washington,” with illustrations by Ernest 
Seton-Thompson; “To the Lapland 
Longspur,” by John Burroughs; “Paris of 
the Faubourgs,” with pictures, by Richard 
Whiteing; “Robert Herrick,” with por- 
trait of Herrick and title-page of the first 
edition of the “Hesperides,” by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich; “A Transfer of Property,” 
with pictures, by Catharine Young Glen; 
“The Little Dead Child,” by Josephine 
Dodge Daskam; “The ‘Larger Hope’” by 


Elizabeth Paton McGilvary; “Cole’s En- | 


gravings of Old English Masters,” by 
Timothy Cole; “The Bamboo Flute,” by 
Richard Henry Stoddard; “Eliza Hep- 
burn’s Deliverance,” a story in two parts: 
part IL, by Henry B. Fuller; “Dr North 
and His Friends,” by the author of “Hugh 
Wynne,” by S. Weir Mitchell; “The In- 
finities,’ by Curtis Hidden Page; “Car- 
paccio’s Little Angel with the Lute,” by 
Josephine Preston Peabody; “The Giant 
Indians of Tierra del Fuego,” by Fred- 
erick A. Cook; “Poverty,” by Arlo Bates; 
“Oliver Cromwell,” by John Morley; “The 
Composer Meyerbeer,” with portrait, by 
Moritz Moszkowski; “To an English 
Setter,” by Thomas Walsh; “Lines and 
Sail-Plan of the ‘Spray,’” by Captain 
Joshua Slocum; “The Eternal Feminine,” 
a story of Colorado, by Eva Wilder Brod- 
head; “A Midwinter Tramp from Santiago 
to Havana,” by H. Phelps Whitmarsh; 
“In the Gloaming,” by John Vance 
Cheney; “Talks with Napoleon—II,” by 
Dr. Barry E. O’Meara; and “The Warfare 
of Railways in Asia,” by Alexander Hume 
Ford, with map of Asiatic railways. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
New York: The Century Company. 


—The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews for March has as its principal 
features an illustrated character sketch of 


John Ruskin; a study of the Southern 
mountaineer, by President William 
Goodell Frost of Berea College, with pic- 
tures of Kentucky and Tennessee moun- 
tain types; notes on the educational op- 
portunity at Berea; an account of the 
Craig Colony for Epileptics in New York 
state, by Sydney Brooks (illustrated); 
“The Balance-Sheet of a Small Maryland 
Peach Farm,” by Worth B. Stottlemyer; 
an article on “The American Merchant 
Marine,” by Winthrop L. Marvin; a paper 
on “The Policy of Steamship Subsidies,” 
by President Hadley of Yale; and “The 
Emancipation of Slaves Under Moslem 
Law,” by Professor D. B. Macdonald. 

In the editorial department, entitled 
“The Progress of the Word,” especial at- 
tention is given to the war in South 
Africa, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, the 
Kentucky disturbances, the Puerto Rican- 
tariff, Governor Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion, the approaching Presidental cam- 
paign, the steamship subsidy bill, and our 
situation in the Philippines. Price, $2.50 
a year; single copy, 25 cents. New York 
City, 13 Astor place: The Review of Re- 
views Company. 


—The Forum for March discusses the 
the great questions of the day with 
marked ability. George E. Roberts, direc- 


tor of the United States mint, treats of 
“Government Deposits in Banks’; Henry 
O. Dwight writes in regard to “Our 


Mohammedan Wards’; George F. Becker 


of the “Rights and Wrongs in South 
Africa”; F. Cunliffe-Owen of “English- 
men in the United States”; William Ord- 
way Partridge of “The True Relation of 
Sculpture to Architecture”; W. A. Robert- 
son of “A Customs Court”; Andrew Lang 
of the “Opera Libretti’’; Professor Angelo 
Heilprin of “The Project for an Inter- 
national University”; Ho Yow, Chinese 
consul-general to United States, of 
“Western Benefits Through China’s De- 
velopment”; Hon. John Goode of “The 
Hampton Roads Conference’; John 
George Leigh of “America’s First and 
Tatest Colony,” and Professor W. P. 
Trent of “Mr. Stephen Phillips’ Play.” 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
New York, 111 Fifth avenue: The Forum 
Publishing Company. 


—The North American Review for 
March, edited by George B. M. Harvey, is 
a number that reflects great credit upon 
American Journalism. The foremost men 
ef this and other nations contribute 
papers upon the great topics of the day. 
The men especially fitted to treat the ques- 
tions discussed are selected as writers for 
this venerable and influential Review. 
Tinder the heading of “The War for An 
Empire.—III,” the Marquis of Lorne pre- 


sents clearly the “Realities of the South 
African War”; Captain A. T. Mahan, U. 
8. N., shows the “Merits of the Transvaal 
Dispute”; “Professor S. M. Macvane of 
Harvard University answers.the question: 
“Could the War have Been Avoided?”; 
Thomas C. Hutten writes of “The. Doom 
of the Boer Oligarchies’”; Sidney Brooks 
writes of “America and the War”; a 
British officer shows “The Responsibility 
of Cecil Rhodes”; R. A. Alger, ex-United 
States secretary of war, shows ‘America’s 


Attitude toward England.” Other very. 


able articles treat of timely topics. 
Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 50 cents. 
New York, 11 Warren street. 


—The March issue of the International 
Monthly (The Macmillan Company) con- 
tains an article by W. W. Ireland on “De- 
generation, A Study in Anthropology”; 
Professor Patrick Geddes writes on “John 
Ruskin, as Economist”; Professor W. P. 
Trent writes on “Some Recent Balzac Lit- 
erature.” There is also an article on 
“Henry Irving,” by Clement Scott, and 
one on the “Southern Question,” by E. P. 
Clark. 

“Richard Carvel” is being translated 
into German for immediate publication in 
Berlin. It is said to be all the rage 
among the Americans and English in the 
Philippines, and according to the Eng- 
lish papers in Hong Kong, Bombay, and 
Caleutta it is having a big run in each 
place. 


—With the March New Lippincott be- 
gins the long-promised, yet timely, series 
of papers by Stephen Crane on “The Great 


Battles of the World.” The first paper is 
devoted to the “Brief Campaign .of New 
Orleans,” which happens to bear with 
marked significance on the Boer-British 
war, yet takes its place simply as a keen 
and engaging study of a world event of 
the first importance, especially to us 
Americans. Mr. Crane has rarely used 
his mother-tongue with greater charm 
than in this brief paper. 
MAGAZINES 


The Overland Monthly for March; terms 
$1.00a year. San Francisco. 

Frank Leslie's for March; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York 

The Forum for March; terms, $300 a year. 
New York. 

The Catholic World for March; terms, $3.10 
avear. New York. 

The Century Magazine for March; terms, 
$4.90 a vear. New York. 

St. Nicholas tor March; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Atlantic Monthy for March; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Boston. 


MR. RANDALL SPAULDING. 


Superintendent Spaulding of Mont- 
clair, N. J., is another educational leader 
who has completed twenty-five years of 
official iife in the same city. New Jersey 
has a group of cities within thirty miles 
of New York that have had high educa- 
tional ideals and as noble a class of edu- 


cational leaders as are to be found in the 
country, and by general consent the 
schools of Montclair are as sensibly pro- 
gressive as apy in the state, and Superin- 
tendent Spaulding is as able a leader as 
there is among the school men. Mr. 
Spaulding is a native of Townsend, 
Mass., 1845, and is a graduate of Yale, 
1870, and was for quite a time a student 
in the University of Gottingen. In the 
twenty-five years of service in Montclair 
he has won universal respect from all the 
citizens, and to him is largely due the 
fame of her schools. Perhaps no better 
idea can be given of the esteem in which 
he is held than the fact that he is presi- 
dent of the Congregational Club of New 
York City, which is one of the most dis- 
tinguished socio-religious honors that 
can be bestowed upon a man, and his ad- 
ministration is one of the most. success- 
ful in the history ofthe club. Mr. 
Spaulding has been president of the New 
Jersey State Association, the New Jersey 
Council of Education, the New York 
Schoolmasters’ Association, the New 
York Schoolmasters’ Club, and of the 
Postal Photographic Club of the United 
States. 

The whole community celebrated the 
completion of his twenty-five years of 
service. The leading citizens of Mont- 
clair, legal, clerical, and commercial, 
united with the teachers and the school 
board. All the pupils of the high school 
attended the celebration in a body. The 
following is an engrossed address of the 
citizens. It was prepared as a booklet, 
and the printers, artists, and binders put 
forth their best endeavor to prepare an 
exquisite piece of work, bound in Russia 
leather and beautifully illuminated: — 

“The people of Montclair prize devoted 


and skillful public service. They. know 
that to the excellence of their free 
schools they in a great degree owe the 
prosperity of their town. Therefore are 
they moved to express, and here record, a 
recognition of the fact that for a quarter 
of a century, as the director of those 
schools, Randall Spaulding has profes- 
sionally and personally rendered such 
service, in promoting the higher life of 
this community. 

“Coming here twenty-five years ago, he 
began his duties when the new educa- 
tional impulse was first making itself felt 
in our country. 

“It is largely by his intelligent sym- 
pathy with all that was best in that 
movement, and by his unwearying per- 
sonal efforts, that our schools have been 
brought into the front rank of institu- 
tions of their kind in our state and 
nation. His largeness of conception, 
breadth of knowledge, accuracy in de- 
tails, wisdom in selection of instructors. 
and conservative enterprise in using new 
methods and in gathering completer 
equipment, and, withal, his willingness to 
efface himself that his work might be ad- 
vanced, have assured a steady improve- 
ment in the entire school system. 

“He has won the affection of his pupils, 
the esteem and confidence of his co- 
workers, the admiration and gratitude of 
his fellow-citizens. We thank him for 
his loyalty to our interests, and we are 
‘sure that for many years to come Mont- 
clair must feel the inspiration of his en- 
thusiasm for noble character, sound 
learning, and lofty educational ideas.” 

This was accompanied by a purse with 


$500. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, NEW YORK 


UNIVERSITY. 
ITS DECENNIAL ANNIVERSARY—THE ACADEMI- 
CAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
ITS STUDENTS DURING TEN YEARS. 


On the third of March the School of 
Pedagogy reached the tenth anniversary 
of its founding as a separate department 
of New York University. The establish- 
ment and the progress of the school have 
been indices of the advancement of the 
science of education and of the profes- 
sional training of teachers during the 


closing years of this century When the 
university was chartered, nearly seventy 
years ago, its founders proposed a profes- 
sorship for the “Philosophy of Education 
and the Instruction of Teachers.” In 
1887, the university appointed Dr. Jerome 
Allen as professor of pedagogy. The at- 
tendance upon the courses which Dr. 
Allen offered in connection with those of 
other lecturers of the university during 
three years justified the council in recog- 
nizing the real needs of teachers along 
the lines of professional training. On 
March 38, 1890, the council enacted the 
statute establishing the school. In 1890- 
1891, the work was organized under four 
instructors, and a definite curriculum was 
provided, leading to two higher degrees 
in pedagogy established by the univer- 
sity. In 1893 Dr. Edward R. Shaw was 
appointed dean, the faculty was enlarged 
by the addition of two members, and the 
curriculum was reorganized and elabo- 
rated into several distinct departments of 
scientific and historical research con- 
nected with the work of teaching. 

The secretary’s decennial report re- 
specting the geographical and academical 
distribution of students reveals a num- 
ber of interesting facts. The aggregate 
attendance since the establishment of the 
school as a separate department of uni- 
versity work has been 1,994 students, of 
whom only 159 have been special or non- 
matriculated students. The total num- 
ber of degrees granted is 214, of which 151 
are master’s degrees and sixty-three are 
doctor’s degrees in pedagogy. During 
the first three years of the school the at- 
tendance increased rapidly, reaching 230 
in 1892. From the time of the .re- 
organization of the courses and the in- 
crease in the number of requirements for 
admission, in 1894 to the present, the at- 
tendance has increased from _ seventy- 
four to over 300 in 1898-1899. ._The per- 
centage of college graduates among the 
students has been steadily increasing. 


-In 1890 the number of college graduates 


was sixteen per cent. of the total enroll- 
ment; in 1896-1897 it was twenty-six per 
cent.; and the present year it is thirty- 
one per cent. This indicates that our 
college graduates are entering the pro- 
fession of teach'ng more numerously 
than ten years ago. The percentage of 
college graduates who have been enrolled 
bas increased more rapidly, on the whole, 
than the percentage of normal school 
graduates who have been enrolled among 


the students. During the ten years, there 
have representatives from the 
alumni of 112 institutions, namely, sixty- 
eight colleges and universities, thirty- 
eight normal schools, and six polytechnic 
institutes. Thirty states have been repre- 
sented, and four foreign countries. 

Last October che school occupied its 
new quarters on the ninth floor of the 
University building at Washington 
square, which were fitted up through the 
efforts of the Women’s advisory commit- 
tee, whose labors have accomplished so 
much in the life of the school. 


THE ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE. 


The Ecumenical Missionary Confer- 
ence, which is to be in session in New 
York from April 21 to May 1, is to give 
prominence to “Educational Work.” 
Missionary work ranges through all 


grades of education, from the common 
elementary school to the normal train- 
ing class and normal schools, the college, 
the university, and the professional 
school in medicine and theology. At the 
coming conference, Hon. William T. 
Harris, LL.D., United States commis- 
sioner of education, will read a paper on 
an educational theme. The Rev. Myron 
T. Scudder, Ph.D., principal of the state 
normal school, New York, will read a 
paper on “Ideas of Special Value to 
Teachers.”’ Frank Morton McMurry, 
Ph.D., of the Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University of New York, will read a 
paper om “Controlling Ideas in Cur- 
ricula.” The college at Antananarivo 
connected with the London Missionary 
Society’s mission in Madagascar was 
organized thirty years ago. The course 
of study occupies five years, and it in- 
cludes instruction in grammar, logic, 
mathematics, history, and science, as 
well as in religious departments of study. 
The Rev. Wardlaw Thompson, secretary 
of the London Missionary Society, who 
addressed the International Congrega- 
tional Council in Boston last fall, and 
who will also address the Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference in New York, says 
that “‘the education of a large part of the 
world is entirely dependent on mission- 
ary effort.” 


NILSSON'S STATUARY GROUPS. 


The statuary groups illustrating the life 
of Christ, which have been set up in the 
old Providence railroad station, under the 
direct supervision of Carl Johan Nilsson 
of Stockholm, who made them, promise to 


afford a novel, interesting, and instructive 
exhibit for the Lenten season. It is 
owing to the enterprise of Manager J. B. 
Pond of New York that Boston is to be 
afforded the first view of these notable 
groups, which have already created in- 
tense interest in the art circles of north- 
ern Europe through their exhibition in 
Stockholm and St. Petersburg. There are 
sixteen groups, and the miniature stages 
upon which they are displayed, with 
scenic backgrounds, completely fill the 
spacious main corridor of the old Provi- 
dence station, on Park square. The 
figures are life size and correctly cos- 
tumed, the surrounding scenery repro- 
duces faithfully the locality of the scenes 
depicted, and artistic light effects are 
used to heighten the realism of each ex- 
hibit. The exhibition will’ be continued 
daily through the Lenten season, Sundays 
included, from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 


THE BEST OF ALL. 
Of the many pretty calendars for 1900, 
the “Little Sweethearts” art calendar is 
the best for the home. Its six sections of 


bright, pretty children’s faces will cheer 
and gladden any household. There are 
six beautiful groups, in water-color de- 
signs, by Frances Brundage, the famous 
painter of children; each group in twelve 
colors and size 10x12 3-4 inches, on fine 
Whatman paper; bound together at top 
with silk ribbon, making the prettiest and 
most artistic collection of water-color re- 
production ever issued. Each of the six 
sheets contains two months’ dates, being 
a complete calendar of the year 1900. 
This calendar is sent free to all sub- 
scribers to Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly for 1900, the giant of the one dol- 
lar magazinés, together with the Novem- 
ber and December numbers, 1899, or the 
January and February issues, 1900. 
Frank Leslie publishing house, 141-143 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


For Morbid Conditions take Beecuam’s PIs, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 

Lessons in Elementary Physiology.................. 
The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics.......... 
A Journal of the Plague Year ...............ccsesee 

A Rational Grammar of the English Language ..... 
Politics for Young Americans. 
Songs Of all conte 
Beowulf, the Hero of the Anglo-Saxons............ > 
A History of Spain (2 
Charlemagne, the Hero of Two Nations. ............ 
Opportunity and Other Essays. ...- 
She Walks in Beauty... 
Oroka: Tales Of Japan, 
Historical Atlas of Modern Europe (Part XXYV.).... 
Joan of the Sword 
The Judgment of Helen... 


Author. Publisher. . Price 
Huxley. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.40 
Goodyear. “ “ “ 1.00 
Smith. “ “ 1.00 
Defoe. “ “ “ 
Stewart & Coe. The American Book Co., N.Y. .25 
Powell & Connelly. 0 
Mathews. “ “ “ 
Ragozin. Wm. Beverley Harison, “ —_ 
Hume oe Longman, Greens, & Co., “ 5.00 
Adamson (Ed.] J. Curwen & Sons, London. a 
Jacobs. Ginn & Co.,, Boston. .30 
Davis. G. P Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1.50 
Spalding A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.00 

imiosuke Doubleday & McClure, N.Y. 1.25 

Fouque. Cassell & Co, -10 

ks. Rand, McNally, & Co., Chicago. —— 
Poole. Henry Frowde, New York. — 
Wilkins Harpers, New York. 1.25 
Crockett. Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York, 1.50 
Cobb Jobn Lane, st 1.50 


NOTES ABOUT PUBLISHERS. 

The Milton Bradley Company has 
opened a new office in Philadelphia, 
1235 Arch street. It is in charge of L. L. 
Naramore, assisted by Eugene L. Pease. 
They had a pleasant opening on Febru- 
ary 17. 

The Boston Daily Journal of February 
26 had a three-line large type heading 
to the announcement that Frank A. 
Fitzpatric, New England manager of 
the American Book. Company, had ar- 
rived in Chicago to attend the mid- 
winter meeting of the N. E. A. 


Silver, Burdett, & Co. have added a 
second floor to their New York office, 29 
East 19th street. These new rooms will 
be used for editorial purposes. There 
are no better editorial rooms for the use 
of a publishing house in the country. 


Edwin O. Grover of the Chicago 
office of Ginn & Co. has come East, and 
will take the work hitherto done by Dr. 
A. F. Blaisdell, who will devote himself 
almost exclusively to literary work in 
connection with the house. 


Current History will be issued as a 
monthly, beginning in April. This is the 
maturing of plans long under considera- 
tion. 

W. G. Smith of Minneapolis is no 
longer connected with School Educa- 


fed he has been long identi- 
fied. 
Daniel A. Fraser, formerly with the 


New England Publishing Company, but 
for ten years the Chicago representative 
of the Educational Publishing Company, 
has retired from that position and is 
spending the winter in Boston. Mr. 
Smith, the San Francisco representative 
of the house, | succeeds Mr. Fraser at 
Chicago. 

Success, which was started as a 
monthly about three years ago and then 
became a weekly, is now a monthly once 
more, and has removed to New York. 


The Macmillan Company, New York, issue 
a large and attractive pamphlet of the books 
they propose to issue this spring. In the list 
are several important school books. 


NOT WORTH THE TROUBLE. 

“You do not go out often to dinner, Mrs. 
Waddington?” 

“No, I don’t think the best dinner on 
earth is sufficient compensation for mak- 
ing oneself agreeable for three hours at a 
stretch.”—Chicago Record. 


hs,Colds 


Coughs 


MR, PULSIFER. 

W. E. Pulsifer, New York member of 
the firm of D. C. Heath & Co., is one of 
the most popular society-club men in the 
city. He is secretary of the new dining 
club on Fifth avenue, in which the Aldine 
was merged, and is president of the 
famous Union League club of Brooklyn, 
which distinguished itself recently by 
giving a charming reception to Admiral 
and Mrs. Dewey, on which occasion Mr. 
Pulsifer made the most appropriate and 
taking address of the evening. Rarely 
has any man in the same time so suc- 
cessfully ingratiated himself into the 
best literary and social life of Greater 
New York. 


CORNELL SUMMER SESSION. 

Cornell will hold its summer session 
July 5-August 16. This is an integral 
part of the great university, and a large 
number of its professors are in service 
for the whole six weeks. The principal 
object, however, is to furnish instruction 
to teachers of high schools and acade- 
mies, of normal schools and colleges. 
The best of instruction is offered in all 
subjects which are embraced in a sec- 
ondary school curriculum, including 
admirable courses in manual training and 
nature study. At Ithaca the maximum 
temperature during July for the last four 
years has- averaged 82.2; during August, 
80. The average minimum temperature 
for the same time has been, for July, 
61.68; for August, 58.9. 

There is no more delightful place in 
the country for a union of study and rec- 
reation. 


MISELLANY. 

“Have you put up much fruit this sea- 
son?” asked the young housekeeper. 

“There is no use, with my two boys in 
the house,” replied her neighbor. “They 
have eaten everything we have.” 

“Except the door-jamb,” added her hus- 
band.—New York Magazine. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from. teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. . 

\ 


Southern Pines, 8, c., is a newly éstab- 
lished village on the Seaboard Air Line. 
Hundreds of northern people go there 
every winter, and all seem pleased at the 
grand climate and the enterprise mani- 
fested on every hand. Piney Woods Inn, 
an elegant new hotel, offers splendid ac- 
commodations at very moderate rates, and 
as a natural result is always crowded. 
You can buy excursion tickets to Southern 
Pines, so the fare costs but little, but it 
is always best to write ahead for accom- 
modations at Piney Woods Inn, 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


¢ THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
§ Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
4 Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


THR EE PLACES do not often come vacant in the middle of the yéar in a single school, but that was 
what happened this month in the Delaware Literary Instituie, Franklin, N. Y. On 
Feb. 7 the principal telegraphed: “ Jena teacher as candidate for Buxton’s lace.” That was clear enough, for 
we had sent Mr Buxton there and knew what his work was. So we teregraphed back: “Kendall Smith, Colgate 
genceate Sapetionced, competent, will reach Franklin station noon to-morrow.” On Feb. 10 came another tele- 
| en m ay ey us. Would like to see kindergarten and primary teacher Monday.”” We knew about 
hat place, too, having filled it before, and IN ONK WEEK Feb. 13, * Miss Greenwood engaged. Send 
the teacher was there. He telegraphed : good man fer mathematics and sciences posi- 
tion.” We sent bim and he, too, was engaged, this we three places in a week, and mentioning oniy one candi- 
date for each place. That requires knowledge both of places and of candidates, but we have been sixteen years 
accumulating this information, and we have a good deal of it in form to be availabie. For instan e. we have 
more than 30,000 catalogues and reports of schools so put away that we can turn to any one of them in two min- 
utes. That means a good deal, when only a telegram comes forthe teacher. So, too, IN ONE ’ 
we have more than 20,000 teachers catalogued. It isn’t very difficult to fill three places SC H OOL 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...... Reenceees Cc, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIV E ASSOCIATIO 136 Auditorium Bidg. 


Chicago, III. 
Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


teachers who are ambitious for advancemenc rather than 
those witbout positions. 


The Albert ( Taltrcreuce between ouethat ite ) Central 
B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wubash Avenue, 
AGEVCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO, 


QAMERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICWN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesss, 07 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton. . . . 23 Urion Square New York 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Muss 


’ COMBINED MANAGEMENT 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. . 
Recommends skilled teachers in ali departments. Gateet Fisk Ageney), 3 E.14th St. 
Informs parents of suitable schools. JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 


Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 

ea 

Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Bldg. Bon Francieco. $25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS ’AGENGIES 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of ail Grades with competent Teachers. | SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining F ositions. BOOKLET. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


ani OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 

Penssyly 4 Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
ucationa promotion are wanted immediately P 

Bureau for fall vacancies. enna. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and w 


School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


with good general education wanted for department work in High 
PECIALISTS Bchocls, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


$ Winsh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers : 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 3 


A AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
gency. KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


i 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF ELIABLE 
American and Forei n Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools careiully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of schoo] property. 
Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
' NEW YORK CITY. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates. pean 
and other tonchest to colleges, schools, an families. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


blished in 1889, 
Recomm: nds teachers heartily. 
New Engiand teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington &t., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend. 
ations have weight with school officials. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND J. W. 
SCHOOL $ SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES 3 E. 14th St., New York, 


Send for New Catalogue. 


and should correspond 
. N. Rospertson, Prop. 


Equitable Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacan- 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 


cies in 19 States. Operates in every State, Faithful 


W WRITING toour ad 
and efficient service, mention 


vertisers, please 
the “ Journal of Education. ” 
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Three Notable Series 


THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE : 


Series of Geographical Readers. 
Edited by Larkin Duntoy, LL. D., late Head Master Boston Normal School. 
Life in Asia 
Views in Africa....... 
Australia and the Islands of the 


-36 
-50 
-60 


Glimpses of the World.... ..... 
Our Own Country.............-. 
Our American Neighbors......-- 
Modern Europe ............----- 


By the use of these books Geography becomes a study of absorbing interest. The 
lands are no longer mere outlines on the maps, but actual places, peopled with living men 
and women. The last three books are especially timely. ‘ Views in Africa” shows the 
scenes of active conflict between England and the Boers ; ‘‘Australia and the Islands of the 
Sea” aptly describes the Philippines, Cuba, Porto Rico, etc. ; and ‘‘Hawaii and Its People” 
brings vividly before us that ‘‘ Paradise of the Pacific.” 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


By Prof. E. G. WARD, Supt. of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Mrs. E. K. WARNER. 

An original presentation of sight and sound work that leads rapidly 
to independent and intelligent reading. Primer, 36 cents; First 
Reader, 36 cents; Second Reader, 44 cents; Third Reader, 48 
cents; Manual, 36 cents. 


‘* I believe most thoroughly in the efficacy of this method. During the first year of 


.60 | Hawaii and Its People......---- - 


school the pupil acquires a printed vocabulary of about four thousand words, nearly ten 
times as many as he would acquire by the word and sentence method. Thoughtful reading 
and good expression are not sacrificed.”—R. J. Connon, Supt. Schools, Everett, Mass. 


THE SILVER SONG SERIES 


These books are intelligently and carefully graded. They are issued 
in pamphlet form, one for each grade, and at the low price of 
12 cents each. 

The aim of this series is to supply in each of the numbers just that material which 
will be most helpful and most interesting in the designated school grade or grades. The 
songs are bright and melodious, suitable for all occasions. All the best composers are 
represented. Nos. 1, 4,5, 7, and 10 now ready; others in preparation. 


We carry a full line of supplementary music for schools, known as the 
Beacon Series of Vocal Selections. These include songs for Memo- 
rial Day, graduation, and all school occasions. Many new numbers 
just added are especiatly adapted to graduation and closing exercises. 


; SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York, Chicago. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U. 8. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


‘The Sauveur Summer School of Languages. 


At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 
Twenty-Fifth Session. ‘4 July 9th to Aug. 17th. 


There will be each day eight hours of French; six of German; three of Italian ; three of Spanish ; 
three of Latin ; three of Greek; two of Hebrew. Acourse in English Literature ; also courses on Library 
Economy, Math: matics, and Chemistry. 

For programme address the Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, MAss. 

For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 

23 Olmstead St., Plain, Mass. 


WE AKE WIDE AWAKE. 


THE MORSE SPELLER. 


By Supt. 8.T. Dorron. Correlation of Spelling 
with Geo raphy, History, Science, and Litera- 
ture. Universally adopted as the best modern 
method. Carefully graded for eight grades. 
30 cents. 
“ It is my idea of an ideal speller.” — 
Prof. E. R. Shaw, Dean of School of Pedagogy, 
New York. 


ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
Purely inductive method. $1.20. 
“We like it better than any other Algebra and 
have adopted it.””"—C. C. Ramsay, Principal Durfee 
High School, Fall River, Mass. 


ATWOOD'S EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. 
Profuse in examples. 80 cents. 
“Just the book we require.” —Prof. Ayer, High 
School, New York, 


NEW CENTURY READERS 


By J. G. & T. E. THOMPSON 


For Childhood Days. 
Fairy Tale and Fable; *°°"* 


(Third and Fourth in preparation.) - 

Strictly Pedagogical, Pure in Literature, Limited Vocabu- 
lary, Carefully Graded, Artistic Color Plates and Outline 
Drawings, High Art Reproduction, Vertical Script. In- 
tensely Interesting. 
Literary and Artistic Series. 


They meet all Requirements for a 


STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Dr. R. B. Smrrx and Supt. E. C. WILLARD, 
Stamford, Conn, $1.00. 

“It is admirable in every way, clear, concise, and 
scientific. Thoroughly u ate and superior to 
other similar books.”*—Prof. W. W. Share, Chem- 
istry, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GERMAN READER. 
By J.P. Lorspere and Prof. KoLBE, Buchtel 
College, Ohio. Primer, First and Second 
Reader. Natural method. Illustrated. $1.00. 
“It is the best I have seen.”—D. H. Bell, High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 


DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. 
Best rapid method for reading. 40 cents. 
“I like it bette than any othe phonetic method. 
I have seen.”’—Sarah L. Arnold, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 


DUTTON'S HISTORICAL SERIES. Indians and Pioneers, 1; Colonies, 1. 
CARROLL'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Around the World, Books |. and Universally popular. 
Liberal Discount. Send for Illustrated Catalog. Many other Choice Books. 


THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue 


BOSTON: 36 Bromfield Street. 


BRADLEY 


WATER COLORS. 


We make Water Colors in 
in imitation of the Spectrum 
Standard Water Colors, dry, in cakes, eight 

cakes in a box — six Standards and two 

Grays — per DOX .... BB C8. 
Standard Water Colors, semi-moist, in pans, 

eight pans in a box, same colors as above, 

Standard Water Colors, moist, in tubes, 
made in the six Standards and three 
Grays, per tube 


Water Cups, per dozen...... Seer 


reat variety, and we ask you to try them. The Standard Colors are made 
tandards, to complete our system of Color Instruction. 


Water Colors, four large cakes in a box — 

Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray — per box..20 cts. 
Standard Mixing Palette, with seven com- 

partments for paints and two for mix- 

ing, per dozen.,....:.... 60 cts.; postage, 25 cts. 
Little Artists’ Complete Outht —a mixing 
palette with its seven pans filled with 
semi-moist colors, with a good brush 
with handle, each....... 15 cts.; postage, 3 cts. 
60 cts.; postage, 13 cts. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 


ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANYS New York e 


43-47 East St., 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


«+e Boston, Mass. 


DO you 
ever write ? 


' 

No doubt youdo. But is your spelling always | 
correct? Do you have to watch out so as to avoid ; 
those humiliating *‘ breaks”’ which convict one of | 
“bad pg Are you sure of your punctua- | 
tion? composition writing come easy to ; 
you ? — letter writing? — any kind of writing? | 
Are you glib with the different words of similar | 
Faaning ? Are you up on the etiquette, the amen- | 
ities, of polite letter-writing and business corre- | 
spondence? Well, with the following up-to-date ; 
works so readily obtainable, no one meéed be less | 
than an adept: t 
Hinds § Noble's New Speller, 25c. 
How to Punctuate Correctly. 25c. 
Bad English Corrected. 30c. 
Composition Writing Made Easy. 75c. I 
Likes and Opposites (Synonyms and Anto- ; 


nyms). 
Hinds & Noble's New Letter Writer. 75c, 
HINDS & Pu 


blishers 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


™ «Holden System for Preserving Books” 


Overcomes Important Objections to Free Text-Book Law 


proof Book Cover ; 


from one pupil to another ; 


Having Text-Books covered with Plain Finished Leatherette Water- 


Having Fresh, Clean Covers on books before they are Transferred from 


Having One Cover receive Soiling and Filth instead of book itself ; 
Reducing Danger of Spreading Contagious Diseases among the scholars ; 
Promoting Care and Neatness of Public Property; 

Increasing Durability and Usefulness of books £0 to 6O per cent. 


Inside damages. repaired AT ONCE at a cost of but 3 per cent. the value of the books. 


Write for samples and a trial order. 


HOLDEN 


P. 0. Box 643. 


BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRING YIELD, MASS. 


VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 
BOOK for the Study of Modern 
Languages (including Henry Holt 
& Co.’s English Publications)... 


is displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of 
teachers. Please give us a call.’ 


CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 


Forewn and English Booksellers, 
128 Tremont St. (2d door North of Winter St.), BOSTON, 


Horace Mann 


the Educator. 
By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PIII 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


mpae CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIOQ Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JuuiA E. Crane, Director, Potadam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY* WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGEwaTeER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G, BoypEen, A. M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITs. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. Tuompson, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WunsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Ww HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
the “Journal of Education,” Boston. 
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